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Topics of the Week. 


Many of the thousands of readers of “ David Har- 
um” will doubtless be glad to learn that D. Appleton 
& Co. have in preparation an illustrated edition of the 
work reprinted from new plates by the De Vinne Press. 
The well-known artist, B. West Clinedinst, N. A., who 
has been peculiarly interested in the book, has made a 
number of drawings fully portraying Mr. Westcott’s 
creations with a keen sense of humor, which would 
doubtless have delighted the lamented author. In addi- 
tion to seventy full-page and text drawings by Mr. 
Clinedinst, there are several marginal drawings by C. 
D. Farrand. The entire book has been revised by Mr. 
Forbes Heermans, who has furnished a new biography 
of the author. The text will be printed upon excellent 
paper and the covers will be bound in satine with im- 
prints in gold and red. Every effort has been made to 
present this well-known work in a permanent and 
artistic form and in a way that will appeal to persons 
desiring an artist’s conceptions of Mr. Westcott’s dra- 
matis persoxvae, 


Blanche McManus has just made a series of decora- 
tions to be printed in red and black for a cheap yet 
artistic edition of the Rubaiyat, which M. F. Mansfield 
is about to issue. The work will be presented in the 
form of a brochure, uniform in size and style with the 
edition of Rudyard Kipling’s “‘ Recessional ” issued by 
Mr. Mansfield. The little book is issued in a limited 
edition in cloth and in an edition of 1,000 copies in 


paper wrapper. 


“The Doctor’s Window,” edited by Ina Russelle War- 
ren, is in preparation at Doubleday, Page & Co.'s. This 
volume is along the lines of “The Lawyer’s Alcove,” 
edited by Miss Warren, with an introduction by Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. It presents an anthology of poems for 
the doctor similar in contents and style to the poems 
about, concerning, and by lawyers which appeared in 
“The Lawyer’s Alcove.” 
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the little volume should be welcomed by all lovers of 
the Altissimo Poeta. 


An interesting volume on China will shortly be 
ready from the press of The Macmillan Company. It is 
a collection of letters written by A. B. Mitford, who 
for several years was an attaché of the British Legation 
in Peking. It will bear the title of “The Attaché at 
Peking.” In his letters Mr. Mitford gives a vivid de- 
scription of the isolated legation life at the Chinese 
capital, as well as the results of his observations made 
among the governing classes of China, and when in 
confererce with the various Yamens. 


Mrs. Wharton’s new novel, upon which she is now 
at work, and which Charles Scribner’s Sons will ulti- 
mately publish, will bear the title of “The Valley of 
Decision.” It may be recalled that in the other books by 
this author, “The Touchstone ” and “ The Greater In- 
clination ” Mrs. Wharton drew her characters from a 
certain pseudo-intellectual stratum of society, and her 
personages moved about with considerable languor and 
with a suggestion of conspicuous mental reserve. In 
her forthcoming book Mrs. Wharton has found a new 
field far removed from that which she has heretofore 
been cultivating. In “The Valley of Decision” she 
portrays manners and customs, characters and events, 
and the general spectacular pageantry of life in North- 
ern Italy in the eighteenth century. 


Mr. kounsevelle Wildman, United States Consul Gen- 
eral at Hongkong, has prepared for the Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company a historical sketch of China, which 
will shortly be published, with illustrations, under the 
title of “ China’s Open Door.” Mr. Wildman has been 
at work on the book during the past year, and had 
finished it just at the outbreak of the Boxer trouble. 
The author, writing from the point of view of a mod- 
ern American, has attempted to tell the story of the 
Yellow Empire and of its people from the earliest 
times to the present day. An additional value for the 
work comes from an introduction by Charles Denby, 
foxmer Minister to China. 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. have in preparation an Amer- 
ican edition of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” 
being the story of Sophie Dorothea, consort of George 
I., and her correspondence with Philip Christopher, 
Count Kénigsmarck, by W. H. Wilkins, in two volumes, 
which include, besides the text, photogravure portraits 
and forty other full-page portraits and illustrations. 
The text of the correspondence is said to be published 
for the first time from the originals. Mr. Wilkins, it 
will be recalled, is the author of “The Romance of 
Isabel, Lady Burton.” 


The first book from the pen of a young American 
writer is about to come from the press of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. It is entitled “‘ At Odds with the Re- 
gent,” by Burton Egbert Stevenson. It is a story of 
the Cellamare Conspiracy, the scene being laid in 
France during the regency of Philip d’Orléans. Most 
of the action takes place in Paris—‘‘the tottering, 
dingy, intriguing Paris of two centuries ago.” 


Stephen Phillips’s new play in verse will be called 
“ Herod the King,” and not “ The King of the Jews,” 
as has been announced in London. At present the poet 
is staying at Marienbad, and has for his guest Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, who will shortly produce the play at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, in London. Mr. Phillips is said 
to have received a communication from the Italian 
poet and novelist, Gabriel d’Annunzio, asking permis- 
sion to put “ Francesca and Paola” into Italian, pre- 
senting it with certain modifications, which will make 
it acceptable to the Italian stage. 


With the publication cf John R. Spears’s paper, 
“The Suppression of the Slave Trade,” in the October 
number of Scribner’s, his volume entitled “ A History 
of the American Slave Trade,” fully illustrated by Wal- 
ter Appleton Clark, will make its appearance. Mr. 
Spears, it will be recalled, is the author of “ A History 
of the Navy ” and “ Our Navy in the War with Spain.” 
His forthcoming work will give a full and complete 
account of the steps by which the African slave was 
introduced into this country and slavery perpetuated. 
As will be readily appreciated by persons who have 
read Mr. Spears’s articles in Scribner’s on this sub- 
ject, the book will be strong in its review of the mari- 
time conditions of the negro traffic and picturesque 
and graphic in the description of those dramatic epi- 
sodes which were every-day occurrences {n the lives of 
those who traded in “ivory and gold dust.” 


A well-made and convenient edition of “The Life |. 
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CUBAN LITERATURE. 


Writings that Have Been Honored and Admired 
—Heredia and Gertruda de Avellaneda 
—Placido’s Romantic Stoty. 


The presence of so large a body of Cuban teachers 
in the North has aroused a new interest in Cuban mat- 
ters, and some enlightenment regarding the literature 
of the island may be welcome. 

To most Americans the suggestion that Cuba has a 
literature comes with the shock of surprise, and yet 
there is a little “ Republic of Letters” just over the 
way that is neither recent in origin nor unworthy in 
achievement. 

As early as 1696 Cuban literature came into being. 
José Suri y Aguila of Santa Clara was one of the pio- 
neers. A poor farmer, he sang of his daily life and 
labors with the daring and spontaneity of a 
Walt Whitman and something of the grace of a Virgil. 
The Province of Santa Clara contributed still others in 
those early days. Martinez de Avilsira, born in 1722; 
Manuel del Socorro Rodriguez, born in 1758, and José 
de Alva, in 1761, all have permanent places in the'Cu- 
ban Parnassus. Of these three, Rodriguez was the most 
important. Born of humble parentage, he studied in 
the intervals of his labors as a carpenter, and at the 
age of thirty passed an examination by the Faculty of 
the University of San Carlos with such brilliant success 
that Carlos III. of Spain appointed him Royal Librarian 
at Santa Fé, Bogota. In this honorable and lucrative 
position Rodriguez lived a long, happy, and useful life, 
writing many books on science that were regarded as 
among the most advanced of his time. The great Hum- 
boldt, who yisited him, referred to them in his Travels 
with profound respect. 

In 1760 Manuel de Zequeira of Arango was born in 
Havana. He was both soldier and poet, and many of 
his works had warlike themes, although he excelled in 
gay anacreontica. Another soldier-poet was José Angel 
de Rubalecava, born in 1769 in Santiago de Cuba. Ru- 
baleava appears to have been Michelangelo, 
not only writing poetry of a high order, but having 
a well developed talent for sculpture and painting. He 
died in 1806, 

At the end of the eighteenth century came Félipe 
Poéy, born in Havana in 1799. This is one of the 
names that prove Cuban literature to be not merely 
the natural and, perhaps, ephemeral poesy of all Latin 
races, but serious, profound, and eclectic in its essence. 
He was regarded in many parts of the civilized world 
as one of the greatest naturalists of his time, and was 
corresponding member of the Royal Zoological Society 
of London, the Berlin Society of Natural History, .ne 
Society of Numismatists of Madrid, the Royal Society of 
Havana, and was a member of the National Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in Barcelona. Poéy lived in Paris for 
several years, and was one of the founders of the 
Entomological Society of France. On his return to 
Cuba he founded the Anthropological Academy of Ha- 
vana, and, when the Royal University was established 
in that city, became, by royal appointment, Professor 
of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, with supervision 
over the departments of mineralogy, philosophy, and 
literature. 

Poéy died in Paris less than a quarter of a century 
ago. Although he published many books, his great 
life work remains wnpublished, because his heirs have 
lacked the means to print it. It is a synopsis and cat- 
alogue of the fishes in Cuban waters, with drawings by 
himself. More than 800 are described. In addition to 
his scientific works, Félipe Poéy wrote many poems of 
merit. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century was the 
opening of a new era in Cuban literature. Spain’s 
time-dishonored policy of keeping her subjects in dense 
ignorance had been applied to Cuba with the utmost 
rigor. Until 1811 no printing presses were permitted 
in the island, excepting those belonging to the Govern- 
ment. This compelled all writers to send their works 
to Spair for publication, which rendered it impossible 
in many cases for them to publish, owing to the ex- 
pense involved. 

The only outlet for the productions of many was 
the periodical established in 1790 by Governor General 
de las Casas, to which all were invited to contribute, 
There the “ new woman ” made her Cuban début in the 
person,of Dona Rafaela de Vargas, who wrote a satir- 
ical poem on the politics of the day that attracted wide 
attention. 

With the grant of the “ liberty of the press” came 
a deep and vital change in the spirit of the people, 
Small periodicals sprang up in every town, and an in- 
tense desire for progress became manifest. Interest in 
their neighbor, the United States, was noticeably in- 
creased, and the rich Cuban began to send his sons to 
New York or Boston, instead of, as formerly, to Spain 
for education, while the Cuban poet took Washington's: a 


homely 


a lesser’ 





of age could translate Horace readily. He 
was graduated from the Pontifical Univer- 
sity, Havana, when only eighteen, and at 
twenty began the-~practice of law in Ma- 
tanzas. Soon after the first volume of his 
maturer poems was published, and there 
and then the struggle for Cuba Libre may 
be said to have begun. d 


The genius of Heredia was virile and 
. . dominant. Liberty was the keynote of his 
gong. Justice to humanity and hatred of tyr- 
anny were his chosen themes. Such themes 
sare not favored of Spain, and he was forced 
to leave his home. He came first to New 
York, where he remained several years. 
It was during this period that he wrote his 
famous poem on Niagara. Later he went 
to Mexico, where he died in 1839. Thirty- 
six seems too young for such a man to dle, 
yet his work lived and his poems have 
been an inspiration to his people through 
all their years of struggle. There is no 
Cuban so dull or ignorant as not to know 
and revere the name of Heredia. 


In addition to his more popular writings, 
Heredia wrote several tragedies and a pro- 
found work in four volumes on “ Lessons 

* of Universal History.” His genius was es- 
teemed by all literary Europe, and when he 
died Canovas, the Spanish statesman; 
Ompére, the French scientist, “and other 
eminent critics wrote glowing tributes. 


One of the most important factors in 
the development of the intellectual life of 
Cuba was Domingo del Monte, born in 
1804. He did more, perhaps, than any other 
man of his. time to stimulate in his coun- 
trymen a desire for broader education. It 
was he who established, in 1831, the poetic 
contests that for years were an {ncentive 
to literary effort among young writers. 
His home in Matanzas was a literary cen- 
tre, to which all aspiring geniuses were 
drawn, sure of encouragement. His works 
were devoted largely to the delineation of 
the picturesque pleasant life of Cuba. Del 
Monte was an accomplished linguist, writ- 
ing in Italian, French, English, and Latin 
as well as in Spanish. His style was pe- 
euliarly graceful and polished, although 
strongly marked by the capriciousness of 
rhyme and rhythm so characteristic of 
Spanish verse. 


Ramon Velez y Herrara was a volumi- 
nous and popular writer in verse and prose. 
To him was awarded in 1857 the gold medal 
in the annual tournament. It is 
interesting to note that the victorious ode 
had for its subject Benjamin Franklin. 

One of the most picturesque and pathetic 
figures in all literature is the famous Pla- 
cido, born in Havana, March 18, 1809. He 
mulatto barber and a 
Spanish ballet dancer, yet was born with 


poetic 


was the son of a 
the soul of a poet, the face of a seraph, 
and the voice of a bird. A nameless waif, 
the boy picked up stray crumbs of educa- 
tion much as he did of bread. Clever and 
energetic, he worked his way up to an 
honorable position in a mercantile house, 
employing his spare hours in reading, espe- 
cially the Spanish classics. Soon his poems 
in the periodicals began” to 
tract attention, Del Monte, rich, in- 
fluential, and generous, encouraged him in 
The faculty of improvisation 
by the 
Latin races 
This 


and 


various at- 


and 


every way. 
so generally possessed 
common with all 
positive genius. 


Cubans in 
him was 
with 
personal 


in 
combined his 
growing remarkable 


beauty, in which hardly a 


fame 
trace of negro 
to make him extraordi- 
narily No 
social gathering was complete without him, 


blood was visible, 


popular in fashionable society. 


and his marvelous improvisations 
paid for with lavish gifts. 
a series of romantic episodes and 
he 
entirely and adopted a mode of existence 


more like 


were 
His life became 
finally 
relinquished his business connections 
that of a mediaeval troubadour 


than a nineteenth century poet. 


About pub- 
lished in Madrid, and such was the enthu- 


this time his poems were 
siasm that they aroused that Don Martinez 
de la Rosa, Ambassador to 
to Placido, urging to 
Unfortunately, he neglected invitation 
and his life, 
dering from place to place with his guitar, 
féted. life 


unbroken success, 


Frahce, wrote 


him go-to Spain. 


the 


continued troubadour wan- 


everywhere petted and Such a 


could not continue in 


Placido was wrecked on the Pe rilous rock 
ef popularity, and, abandoned by one after 
another, sank almost into the degradation 
in which he was born. 


written 


Some of his finest 
cask 
low shop, and often he breakfasted on 


poems were on a wine in a 
an 
epithalamium or dined on a birthday ode. 
Yet, the depths, the charm 
his personality remained, and it is assumed 
that his tragic death in 1844 was due to 
the jealousy of lover, husband, or brother 
of some blue-blooded sefiorita or sefiora. 
He was condemned and on a 
charge of inciting the black population to 
an insurrection against the white—a charge 
that even on his hasty and almost bur- 
lésque trial was disproved completely. His 
poems have been translated into French 
and German, and a few into English. Many 


of them have a fantastic movement and 


even in of 


executed 


A conspicuous figure among Cuban poets 
is José Jacinto Milanés, born in 1814 in 
Matanzas, a town which seems to have 
been a cradle of poets. He began to win 
recognition as a writer when only nineteen 
years old. For ten years he worked zeal- 
ously and acquired an enviable reputation, 
extending even to the literary circles of 
Europe; then became a victim to insanity, 
from which he never recovered, although 
he lived until 1868. Milanés is one of the 
most admired of Cuban writers, and the 
whole world of letters sympathized with 
him in his misfortune. 

The highest place among the Cuban writ- 
ers by common consent is given to Heredia, 
but the next is awarded with equal una- 
nimity to a woman, Gertruda de Avellaneda, 
born in Puerto Principe in 1814. Her poetic 
gift found expression at an early age, her 
first poem being written on the death of 
her father when she was only six years 
old. At eight she wrote a fairy tale in 
verse; at nine her poems were attracting 
public comment; at eighteen she had writ- 
ten a comedy and a tragedy. Not an in- 
significant record for a Cuban girl in tho 
first half of the century! When sixteen 
years old Gertruda de Avellaneda was sent 
to Spain to complete her education. Return- 
ing to Cuba in a few years, she devoted 
herself to writing novels, poems, and 
dramas. In 1840 she went back to Madrid, 
where her fame had preceded her and 
procured her a welcome in the most ex- 
clusive circles. Her plays were produced 
on the stage with phenomenal success, 
and fortune seems to have become her 
slave. Her critics exhausted the capacity 
of the language in admiring epithets; Sap- 
pho, Corinna, the Spanish Melpomene were 
some of the names applied to her. One 
writer said: ‘ She has the heart and brain 
of a man.” 

The closing years of her life were sad- 
dened by the death of her husband, a Span- 
ish army officer, in 1864, and from that 
time until her own death, in 1873, she lived 
in seclusion and wrote only religious poems. 

It is an interesting fact that what is 
probably the finest poem written on George 
Washington was written by Gertruda de 
Avellaneda on a visit to his tomb. 

Many more names now in the past might 
be cited as holding a worthy place in Cu- 
ban literature, but these are enough to 
show that it exists and has existed through 
difficulties inconceivable by us. Of the 
Cuban writers of to-day, a word may be 
said. Many of them have lived in New 
York for years, expatriated by the step- 
mother country because their voices spoke 
too loudly of a Cuba Libre. Enrique José 
the best known, his 
work on psychology ranking as one of the 
most valuable ever written on the subject, 
while his ‘‘ Treatise on Logic’? has been 
translated into French and is used as a 
textbook in French colleges. 

Fidel de Pierra, a man of profound learn- 
ing, and industry, was Secretary 
of the Pan-American Congress which met 
in Washington, D. C., in 1889-090, 
ganized the Spanish-American Commercial 
Union for the development of trade be- 
the United States and the Spanish- 
He has been a fre- 

leading 


Varona is perhaps 


talent, 


and or- 


tween 
American countries, 
quent contributor 

and has written a great deal designed for 


to magazines, 
propaganda work in relation to Cuban in- 
He is 
on the 
Anglo-Saxon race in 
M. returned 
the Spanish war. 


dependence. engaged now upon a 


of the 
Europe and America. 


large work development 


de Pierra has to Cuba since 
In the illus- 
“Immortals " 


born in 


Cuba still has her poets, too. 
known the 
is a second José Maria de Heredia, 
who is related to the first. He 
has Paris and all 
his poems are written in French. A small 
volume of translations from his works has 


trious body as 
Matanzas, 


lived in many years, 


been brought out in this country within a 


few months. He was elected a member of 
the French Academy in 1894. 

Sellen has 
poems and two 
mas—‘ Hatney "’ * Le 
mostenes. In addition he 
into Spanish a number of Byron's longer 
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Francisco published several 
dra- 
De- 


translated 


practical 
Muerte 
has 


volumes of 


and de 


poems. 


Rousseau and Mme. d’Epinay. 
From Longman’s. 

1756 that Mme. d@’Epinay offers 
the famous ‘ Hermitage '’—the 
little house situated near La Chevrette, on 
the borders of the forest of Montmorency, 
and belonging to M. d'Epinay. Rousseau 
responds to the offer after his manner: 
“Do you want to make me a valet, a de- 
with your gift?” says he—and 


It is in 
Rousseau 


pendent, 
takes it. 
Madame has now the satisfaction of see- 
ing every day the greatest scoundrel and 
genius of the time. Here is the man at once 
mean and great, lower than the beasts in 
his instincts, and with aspirations reaching 
to the gods. Here he is, very vile, but not 
wholly vile; mixed in the basest intrigues, 
vain, mad, morbid, lying, treacherous, and 
vet with ideals not all ignoble, and a 
rugged earnestness not to be denied. 
Madame’s pleasure at being so nearly 
in touch with a celebrity can never be 
quite unalloyed. The celebrity is from the 
first consistently rude and ungrateful, al- 
ways taking offense where no offense is 
meant, piqued, childish, ridiculous, and ob- 
stinately seeing the world en noir. 


Features of It.* 


Mr. Spofford's “‘ Book for all Readers” 
may fairly lay claim to the title “ Infinite 
Riches in a Little Room,” for in all*the 
field of books about books, there is noth- 
ing else in existence which covers so well 
and so clearty, so wide a range of sub- 
jects. Mr. Spofford’s information must in- 
deed be encyclopedic, for while one could 
mention scores of books in which a 
single or closely related subject are 


treated with much more thoroughness, it: 


is impossible to read a single chapter, or 
even a page of the five hundred contained 
in the present volume, without either 
gaining fresh information upon some par- 
ticular subject, or finding some fact we 
half know, so clearly stated as to make a 
lasting and vivid impression upon us. 

Written by a man thoroughly versed in 
library lore and methods, Mr. Spofford's 
book will be found of the utmost value 
by all who either are, or wish to become, 
attached to library forces. Not only is he 
possessed of the requisite knowledge of 
books, both as to their bibliographical and 
literary value, as well as to their relative 
impcrtance in making up the contents of a 
good tibrary, either public or private, but 
what is almost as important, he is the pos- 
sessor of a love for books and reading, and 
evidently has employed to the best advan- 
tage the evenings, “Sundays, holidays, and 
vacation hours, which he assures ys are 
the only times for reading, for pure love 
of that pursuit, which lies in the power of 
the conszientious librarian. For all through 
the book we find the greatest insistence 
placed upon the fact that a librarian’s en- 
tire time, from a chief down to the lowest 
grade of assistant, should be entirely de- 
voted to the service of his librury and the 
public; not even a newspaper being read 
during library hours—because such em- 
ployee, no matter what his grade, or the 
size and importance of the library itself, 
who cannot find for his leisure moments, 
a thousand and one necessary things to 
do about a library, such as the examina- 
tion of the condition of its books, the 
mending of loose or torn pages, or some 
other small detail work, has completely 
missed his vocation. 

As has been said, the book is first of all a 
work written from the fullness of knowl- 
edge and experience of a veteran librarian 
for the guidance of the younger members 
of his chosen profession. MY Spofford, in 
writing of the qualifications of_a librarian, 
does not attempt to decide which is his 
most essential attribute. He must have 
read a wise selection of the best books, the 
masterpieces of the literature of all lands 
and of all ages, and be sufficiently familiar 
with the books of the day. together with 
having a knowledge of their contents and 
merits to be gathered from literary reviews, 
to be able intelligently to comment upon 
such books to the readers with whom he 
comes in contact. The more a librarian 
knows, the more valuable is his relationship 
toward his library. Before undertaking to 
guide others, he must have more than a 
smattering of all that pertains to his chosen 
profession, and be at least well-grounded 
in history, science, literature, and art. A 
working knowledge of languages is an es- 
sential part of a librarian’s knowledge; all 
doors in literature being easily unlocked by 
those who have the key. Mr. Spofford 
writes of the proper knowledge’of books 
absolutely necessary for a librarian’s pur- 
pose, as follows: 

It should go without saying that the 
librarian should possess a wide knowledge 
of books. This knowledge should include: 
(1) An acquaintance with ancient and, mod- 
ern literature, so as to be able to charac- 
terize the notable writers in each of the 
leading languages of the world; (2) a 
knowledge of history extensive enough to 
enable him to locate all the great charac- 
ters, including authors, in their proper cen- 
tury and country; (3) a knowledge of edi- 
tions, so as to discriminate between the old 


and the new, the full and the abridged, the 
best edited, best printed, &c.; (4) an ac- 


quaintance with the intrinsic value or the | 


subject and scope of most of the great 
books of the world; (5) a knowledge of com- 
mercial values, so as to be able to bid or to 
buy understandingly, and with proper econ- 
omy; (6) a familiarity with what consti- 
tutes condition in library books, and with 
binding and repairing processes, for the 
restoration of imperfect volumes for use. 
In addition, a good librarian must possess 
a genius for administration, an even tem- 
per, sound common sense, which will lead 
to the prompt adoption of new methods or 
the cutting of red tape when it stands in 
the way of prompt service and the require- 
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the drawbacks and discomforts of library 
work, small salaries, the peculiar trials and 
vexations which naturally attend a man 
who from his position must be in a sense a 
professor of all sciences and lNteratures at 
once; the variety and number of calls made 
upon a librarian’s knowledge, and the in- 
terference with his work by library author- 
ities. He then enumerates the advantages 
of such profession, which to°a lover of 
books and literature are of far greater 
weight, summing them up as follows: 

Librarianship furnishes one of the widest 
fields for the most eminent attainments. 
The librarian, more than any other person 
whatever, is brought into contact with 
those who are hungering and thirsting for 
knowledge. He should able to satisiy 
those longings, to lead inquirers in the wa: 
they should go, and to be to all who see 
lis assistance a guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Of all the pleasures which a gener- 
ous mind is oe of enjoying, that of 
aiding and enlightening others is one of the 
finest and most delightful. To learn con- 
tinually for one’s self is a noble ambition, 
but to learn for the sake of communicat- 
ing to others is a far nobler one. In ae 
the librarian becomes more widely usefu 
by ctfacing himself, as it were, in seeking 
to promote the intelligence of the com- 
munity in which he lives. One of the vest 
librarians in the country said that such 
were the privileges and a of the 
profession that one might well afford to 
live on bread and water for the sake of be- 
ing a librarian, provided one had no family 
te sur port. 


In a book so rich in its range of contents 
it is hard to decide what to speak of, or 
what may best passed over. There are 
certain chapte:. .. the book, such as “‘ The 
Choice of Books,” “ The Art of Reading,” 
and “The Poetry of the Library,’”’ which 
are well written essays on fascinating 
themes, the last named being a collection 
of poems on books and reading, which will 
make the strongest of appeals to all book 
lovers; portions of which, particularly of 
the first two, will inevitably be included 
in all future books to be written on the 
subject of books and reading—a subject 
which is always of the greatest interest to 
those who really love books for themselves 
rather than as necessary tools—as, for in- 
stance, we find Mr. Spofford writing: 

There are pleasures that perish in the 
using, but the pleasure which the art of 
reading carries with it is perennial. He 
who can feast on the intellectual spoils of 
centuries need fear neither poverty nor 
hunger. In the society of those immortals 
who still rule our spirits from their urns, 
we become assured that, though heaven 
and earth may pass away, no true thought 
shall ever pass away. The: great orator, 
on whose lips once hung multitudes, dies 
and is forgotten; the great actor passes 
swiftly off the stage and is seen no more; 
the great singer, whose voice charmed 
listening crowds by its melody, is hushed 
in the grave; the great preacher survives 
but a single generation in the memory of 
men; all we who now live and act must 
be, in a little while, with yesterday's seven 
thousand years; but the book of the great 
writer lives on and on, inspiring age after 
age of readers, and has in it more of the 
seeds of immortality than anything upon 
earth. 

“ Book Buying,” (a part of which is re- 
printed elsewhere in this issue of THE Sat- 
URDAY ReviEw,) “ The Art of Bookbind- 
ing,’ ‘‘ Aids to Readers,’ ‘‘ Catalogues,” 
“Rare Books,” and Bibliography ’’ are 
chapters full, not only of practical hints 
for the enlightenment of librarians and the 
public generally—not only in the selection 
and purchase of additions to libraries, 
either private or public—but teaching what 
is far less well understood, the uses of the 
most valuable of all literary tools for book 
lovers and priced cata- 
logues, bibliographies, and literary histories 
of all sorts and descriptions. Mr. Spofford 
even points out the reason why certain 
books are scarce; the publications of pri- 
vate presses, vook societies, and local his- 
torles and issues generally are to be found 
in that category, as well as the books of 
the great printers of all times, books is- 
sued in small editions, and those which for 
various rgasons have entirely disappeared, 
with the exception of a few copies. He 
refers, too, to the often recurring instance 
of worthless books being considered very 
searce, and consequently valuable, because 
they bear old dates—age having absolutely 
nothing to do with the scarcity of a volume. 

The chapter on bookbinding covers the 
whole subject so clearly and concisely that 
it is to be strongly recommended to all 
book lovers. The different leathers are 
described in detail, both as to the prepara- 
tion, durability, and appearance 
of the finished book. Morocco is in all re- 
spects the desirable, Mr. Spof- 
ford advises red, for two reasons—one be- 
ing that a reasonable admixture of red 
bindings on our shelves lights up and 
makes cheerful the whole library; the 
other and more practical reason for such 
preference is that red morocco, being dyed 
holds its color permanent- 
dis- 
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But space forbids any further lingering 
over the contents of this most delightful of 
book It is one not only to be read and 
enjoyed, but to be read and re-read, as a 
whole or in part, as well as one which can- 
not fail to be found of the utmost practical 
value by all readers, as well as a fascinat- 
ingly written book on a subject which ap- 
peals most strongly to many of us. In- 
deed, one who may claim to have a some- 
what wide acquaintance with most books 
about books will say he has never before 
found one in which so many widely varying 
topics are so interestingly covered, even 
the subjects most closely connected with 
library management being of general in- 
terest. And while it has only been possible 
to hint at “ the infinite riches "’ contained 
in this volume, upon its careful reading 
book lovers generally will fully reco; 
their indebtedness to Mr. Spofford. 





CROMWELL, 


Mr. Firth’s Volumz in the Story 
of the Nations Series,* 


The last few years have witnessed a 
revival of interest in the life and times 
of Oliver Cromwell. Scribner's Magazine has 
recently completed the publication of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's sketch of the life of the 
Lord Protector, and The Century has about 
reached the middle point of its serial pub+ 
lication of the life of Cromwell by that 
gifted English scholar and statesman, John 
Morley. In Charles Firth’s “‘ Oliver Crom- 
well,” which forms one of Putnam's 
“Heroes of the Nation Series,’’ we have 
a work based to some extent on an article 
contributed by the author to the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography in 1888, It 
also includes the result of later researches 
and the substance of recently discovered 
documents such as the Clarke papers. The 
battle plans have been specially prepared 
by V. Darbishire, and in two cases differ 
considerably from those generally accepted 
as correct. The scheme of this series does 
not permit a discussion of the reasons why 
these changes have been made. The author 
states in his preface that the evidence con- 
cerning the battles in question has been 
carefully examined, and any divergence 
from former accounts is intentional. Read- 
ers who are interested in a further con- 
sideration of this subject are referred to 
studies of the battles of Dunbar and Mar- 
ston Moor, printed in the Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society. Another feat- 
ure of the volume is the use of abridg- 
ments of Cromwell's letters and speeches, 
making them in this form much more read- 
able than in the unabridged form found in 
Carlyle. Mr. Firth's work is characterized 
by a delightful simplicity of narrative, is 
free from tedious notes and references, and 
is in many respects the most attractive 
sketch of Cromwell's life that has yet come 
to our notice, 


Oliver Cromwell, the fifth child of Robert 
Cromwell, and the only one of his sons that 
survived infancy, was born at Huntingdon 
in 1500. His forefathers had acquired the 
name of Cromwell by marriage. The fam- 
ily owed the name by which it is known 
in history to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, the Vice Regent of Henry VIII. 
In 1494 Thomas Cromwell's sister Kath- 
erine married Morgan Williams, a wealthy 
brewer. Her eldest son, Richard, assumed 
the surname of Cromwell, entered the 
service of Henry VIII., and assisted his 
uncle in his dealings with refractory 
churchmen, Notwithstanding the arrest, 
imprisonment, and execution of his uncle 
and patron, the all powerful Earl of Essex, 
Richard retained the royal favor. Tra- 
dition says this was due to his boldness in 
appearing in mourning raiment out of 
respect for his uncle, and the King, re- 
specting his fidelity, pardoned his temerity. 
Oliver was the great-grandson of Sir 
Richard, the founder of this branch of the 
family. The records of his boyhood are 
meagre. At the age of seventeen he was 
admitted to Cambridge as a fellow Com- 
moner. He did not distinguish himself as 
a student, but history records that when 
Lord Protector he remembered enough 
Latin to carry on a conversation in that 
tongue with the Dutch Ambassador. It is 
probable that Cromwell left the university 
prematurely on account of the death of his 
father, and then wgnt to London to ac- 
quire a smattering of law, which every 
country gentleman naeded, and which one 
whose position marked him out as a future 
Justice of the Peace and member of Par- 
liament could not do without. 

In 1620 he married Elizabeth Bourchier 
and settled down at Huntingdon and occu- 
pied himself in farming the lands he had 
inherited from his father. In 1628 he was 
elected to represent his native town in the 
third Parliament called by Charles I. 
From 1629 to 1640 Charles ruled without a 
Parliament, and during these eleven years 
of arbitrary government Cromwell's life 
was obscure. Tradition says that he had 
planned about 1636 to join the Puritan 
emigration to New England. About that 
time he sold all his property in Hunting- 
don, and the fact that his cousin, John 
Hampden, was one of the grantees of the 
Connecticut patent, lends color to this 
claim. About that time he inherited from a 
maternal uncle a property near Ely to 
which place he removed, and it continued 
to be the residence of his wife and children 
until 1647, 


The so-called Short and Long Parlia- 
ments, which met in 1640, had on their 
membership rolls the name of Oliver Crom- 
well, The assembling of the Long Parlia- 
ment marked the end of absolutism in 
England. Mr. Firth relates the story of 
the various sessions of that famous as- 
semblage in a way that arouses the keenest 
interest. Civil war was the logical outcome 
of the clash between King and Commons, 
and no person did more to bring about the 
ronflict than the future Protecton From 
the very first Cromwell’seenergy and readi- 
hess to act made him a leader, At the end 
pf August, 1642, he joined with a troop of 
gixty horse the army which Parliament 
was collecting under the Earl of Essex. 
‘After the first battle of Edgehill, where 
all the fruits of victory fell to the King, 
Cromwell made up his mind to raise a 
body of cavalry which would equal in quAl- 
ity the King’s horsemen, He went down 
into the eastern counties “to raise such 
men as had the fear of God before them, 
and made some conscience of what .they 
did.” By Sept. 10, 1643, when the New 
Model Army was constituted, he had as- 
sembled fourteen troops, numbering about 
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1,100 horsemen. With the recruitment of 
this double regiment of horse began Crom- 
well’'s career of uninterrupted victories, 
which made him master of the Common- 
wealth, 

The unusually thorough treatment of the 
early period of Cromwell's life which char- 
acterizes Mr. Firth’s work has led us to re- 
fer to its leading features more at length 
than those of the latter and more familiar 
portions of his career. It is in the opening 
and closing chapters that this work is dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors, In the 
first part of the volume we have more of 
the early life of Cromwell than is usually 
detailed, while the closing chapters esti- 
mate the character and work of the man, 
and give the opinions passed upon him by 
his contemporaries and the biographers 
who have made his life a study. Of him 
the author says at different places: 


Hither as a soldier or as a statesman 
Cromwell was far greater than any Eng- 
lishman of his time, and he was both sol- 
dier and statesman in one. * * * Thanks 
to his sword, absolute monarchy failed to 
take root in English soil. The ideas which 
inspired his policy exerted a lasting influ- 
ence on the development of the English 
State. Thirty years after his death the re- 
ligious liberty for which he fought was es- 
tablished by law. The union with Scotland 
and Ireland, which the statesmen of the 
Restoration ” undid, the statesmen of the 
eighteenth century effected, The mastery 
of the seas he had desired to gain and the 
Greater Britain he had sought to build up 
became sober realities. Thus others per- 
fected the work he had designed and at- 
tempted. 


Cromwell's character has been the subject 
of controversies which have hardly yet died 
away, To the Royalists he was a regicide, 
and, as Clarendon said, ‘‘a brave, bad 
man.” The Republicans regarded him as a 
self-seeking apostate. ‘ In all his changes,” 
said Ludlow, ‘“‘ he designed nothing but to 
advance himself.” Eighteenth century 
writers judged him with the same severity 
as his contemporaries. “ Cromwell damned 
to everlasting fame ”’ served Pope to point 
a moral against the desire of making a 
name in the world. Voltaire summed up 
Cromwell as half knave, half fanatic, and 
Hume termed him a hypocritical fanatic. 
Even as late as 1839 John Forster quoted 
as indisputably true Landor’s verdict that 
Cromwell lived a hypocrite and died a 
traitor, Six years later Carlyle published 
his collection of “ Carlyle’s Letters and 
Speeches,” which, for every unprejudiced 
reader, effectually dispelled the theory of 
Cromwell's hypocrisy, and subsequent his- 
torians and biographers have accepted as 
sound Carlyle’s conclusion that Cromwell 
was “not a man of falsehoods, but a man 
of truth.” The execution of Charles L. was 
the result of a solemn trial and by virtue 
of a warrant which issued from the highest 
court of the lend. Compared with his exe- 
cution, the beheading of Louis XVI. of 
France was a foul murder. And the worth 
of the former was shown when Charles II. 
assumed authority, The monarchy of Great 
Britain was from that time governed by 
the law written In the blood of a King. 
The authority claimed through Divine right 

: way to a government that was for the 
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Is There Too Much of Omar 
Khayyam? 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

But by a kind of trony Edward FitzGerald 
has lately been flung into the deepest pit 
of notoriety. Not only has he found an 
absurd biographer—he has become the vic- 
tim of an absurd cult. The man who spent 
his whole life far from coteries, whose 
best companion was the Captain of his 
lugger, whom not even warm-hearted 
friendship could drag to town, has been - 
forced to lend his name to a dining club, 
This satirical insult cannot be matched in 
the history of letters, and if anybody ever 
turned in the grave, then must Edward 
FitzGerald move restlessly in Boulge “ 
Churchyard, when the Chianti of Rupert 
Street sparkles red in the wineglass. There 
is, in fact, a club called after Omar 
Khayyam, which meets more often than it 
need either for its own glory or for the 
glory of Edward FitzGerald. 

Its members, we believe, are respectable 
men of letters, and there seems no reason 
why they should not pursue collectively a 
worship which each affects of his individual 
will, But although the club was recently 
described as “a modest coterie, which 
never advertises,” its dinners are always 
the signal for a public outburst of en- 
thusiasm, We are told how these respect- 
able men of letters sit with vine leaves or 
some other vegetable encircling their 
scanty locks; we have a vision of them 
pouring the cheap wine of Italy over the. 
roses of Shiraz. 


‘A new Irish story by Katharine Tynan fs | 
in active preparation at A. C. McClurg & — 
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By William L. Alden. - 


LONDON, Aug. 10.—When the Transvaal 
broke out there was a memorable 


been a terrible “slump” in South African 
books. Only a month or less ago South 
‘African books of all sorts flooded the mar- 
tet, and unless a South African book hap- 


"China, and the reported massacre of 
Ambassadors, and straightway the pub- 
totally forgot the existence of South 
ea. It is true that the war with the 

, re was virtually over, for the small 

ishes which have taken place in the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
during the last month have hardly de- 
served the name of war. 
that the awful nature of the rumors from 
China, which for some time we accepted 
as being undoubtedly true, naturally ab- 
sorbed our attention. Still, it does seem 
surprising that the public should so sudden- 
ly and utterly turn.eway its attention from 
South Africa, and refuse even to look at a 
South African book. But such is the fact, 
and those war correspondents who have 
delayed to write their books on the war 
will now find that it is too late. The public 
has had enough of the Transvaal war, and 
there is a general feeling that the sooner 
the whole affair can be forgotten the bet- 

r. At any rate, publishers are convinced 
t there is no more demand for books re- 

lating to South African geography, poll- 
tics, and trade, or to the incidents of the 


war. 
*,* 


Meanwhile, there is a mild boom in books 
on China. A few days ago this promised 
to grow rapidly, but now that we know 
that the Ambassadors have not been killed, 
and there is a prospect that the war with 
or in China will be of short duration, the 
demand for books on China has already 
fallen off. There is once more reason to 
believe that general literature will have 
@ chance this Autumn, and that books will 
.pell which are not bound in khaki. It is 
to be hoped, at any rate, that this will be 
the case. For a year past there has been 
no market worth mentioning for ordinary 
books. An occasional novel has proved a 
success, but for the most part the public 
has read nothing but newspapers and 
those books which were more or less close- 
ly associated with South Africa and the 


war. 


A book which ought to be read is the 
Poet Laureate’s “Spring Vacation in Ire- 
land.” There is nothing startlingly new or 
brilliant In the book, but it has two ob- 
vious merits—it is written by a cultured 
and scholarly man and it is not poetry. 
Few people seem to know how well the 
Laureate can write when he confines him- 
self to prose. He is an able man, and he 
has an admirable style. There ought to 
be a special rule adopted in his case provid- 
ing that whatever he may write in his 
capacity as Poet Laureate shall be written 
fn prose. So many alleged poets write 
prose when they think they are writing 
verse that perhaps Mr. Austin would not 
find it either difficult or disagreeable to 
write his official poems without rhyme 
and without division into metrical feet. 
At any rate the experiment is worth trying, 
and the chances are that it would be bril- 
Mantly successful. 

*,* 

The tremendous question as to the true 
nature of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s name 
has been settled at last. For a long time 
it has been currently said that Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s name was really “ Gallon,” and 
that, in the interests of poetry and ro- 
mance, he had changed it to “Le Gal- 
lienne."’ Recently Mr. Le Gallienne wrote 
an autobiographical sketch in M. A. P., in 
which he touched upon the topic of his 
mame and asserted that he wrote it “ Le 
Gallienne’’ because his grandfather so 
wrote it. The name of the family was orig- 
finally “‘ Le Gallienne,”’ but the poet's father 
as a matter of convenience shortened it 
to “ Gallienne,” and doubtless was called 
“Gallon ”’ by irreverent or careless friends. 
Mr. Richard Le Galliénne was quite within 
his rights when he decided to write his 
Name as it was originally written. Two 
continents will breathe more freely now 
that we know the truth and the whole 
truth in regard to Mr. Richard Le Gal- 
Menne’s name. It was certainly saddening 
to think that the author of the “ Quest of 
the Golden Girl” was a Mr. Gallon, and 
fiat he did not have the courage of his 
name. Now that we know that his name 
is really and truly Le Gallienne, we may 
still marvel at the peculiar grammar there- 
in displayed, but we can no longer think 
of Mr. Le Gallienne as the wearer of a 
name to which he is not entitled. His last 
book, of which I wrote a week or two ago, 
is selling well, and has been generally ac- 
knowledged by the press to be the best 
book that he has written. I am glad of 
this, for Mr. Le Gallienne is a man of very 
decided ability, and it is a pleasure to see 
him returning to the path of literature in 
which he can do thoroughly good work. 

s,* 

Readers of “ Stalky & Co.” will remember 
how Beetle and his friends scorned Dean 
Farrer's pictures of school life as painted 
in ‘St. Winifred’s.” The publishers of the 
latter book have been led by the mention of 
it in ‘‘ Stalky & Co.” to issue a new edition. 
Mr. Kipling is, therefore, unintentionally 
responsible for giving Dean Farrer’s book 
the best advertisement it could have had. 
People who read “ Stalky & Co.,"’ and won- 
dered what sort of a book “ St. Winifred’s ” 


It is likewise true | 


ald be in order to 
tee te oe 


grays 


Mr. Morgan Robertson’s “Spun Yarns” 
is also in demand. It is rather odd that in 
these days, when iron tea-kettles have 
nearly driven out the ships of the last gen- 
eration, there should suddenly appear such 
a number of admirable writers of admirable 
sea stories. Not to mention Mr. Clark Rus- 
sell, who made his reputation years ago, 
there is Mr. Conrad, Mr. Bullen, Mr. Rob- 
ertson, and at least four other men, all of 
whom write acceptably of the romance of 
the sea. Speaking of Mr. Conrad, it may 
be worth while to mention that “ Lord 
Jim ” is still running in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. It was originally intended to run 
through only three numbers, but it has al- 
ready run through seven or eight, and there 
seems to be no immediate prospect that it 
will come to an end. The longer it runs 
the better for the readers of Blackwood. I 
have only read it in scraps, but if I am not 
mistaken it will prove to be the most pow- 
erful story that Mr. Conrad has written— 
and that is saying a great deal. 

*,* 

There is a rumor that the Harmsworths 
are to start a new illustrated weekly on 
the lines of The Graphic and The Dlustrat- 
ed London News. Very probably there may 
be room for such a paper, but I rather 
doubt ft, judging from the long struggle 
that The Graphic and Black and White had 
to endure before they became valuable 
properties. Mr. Shorter’s Sphere is cer- 
tainly doing well, but that very “fact in- 
creases the. doubt as to the success of stip 
another Wlustrated paper. A {first-class 
illustrated paper, sold at 3d., would proba- 
biy have a very large sale, but it does not 
follow that it would pay its proprietors, 
for the cost of, publishing an illustrated 
paper is necessarily very heavy. How- 
ever, the Harmsworths have a knack of 
succeeding tm whatever they attempt, 
and probably they know their own business 
better than any one else knows it. 

There is not only to be a new monthly 
review, to be issued by the Harmsworths, 
but Mr. John Murray promises a new pe- 
riodical to be called The Review of the 
Month, which is to be edited by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt. Of its character nothing has yet 
been said. Solomon—was it not?—said that 
of the making of books there is no end. 
Were he living now he would vary his re- 
mark by saying that of new periodicais 
there is no end. They cannot all pay, and 
the mystery is that there should be so 
many men who will lose money in pub- 
lishing unremunerative periddicals. 

“ Britain's Soldiers,” the book of short 
stories edited by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne and 
published for the benefit of the war fund, 
has already reached a second edition. By 
general consent the story contributed to 
the volume by Mr. Rudyard Kipling is ac- 
knowledged to be one of his very best. But 
the curious thing about it is that no one 
seems to remember that the story was pub- 
lished in a magazine a few years ago. How 
does it happen that people have so soon for- 
gotten what is certainly a wonderfully 
xzood story even for Mr. Kipling? I fancy 
that most of the stories in the book have 
been published in magazines. I can recog- 
nize several of them as old acquaintances. 
That, however, in no way detracts from the 
merit of the book. On the contrary, it is a 
proof that the stories are good, for if they 
had not been they would not have survived 
their original publication. 

Miss Corelli's “‘ Boy” is not only selling 
as all Miss Corelli's books sell, but most of 
the critics find it unexpectedly good. Her 
other new book, ‘‘ The Master Christian,” 
will be out in a day or two. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


? The Flower of the Flock,”* 


If Charlie Strode was the “ flower of the 
flock ’”’ he must undoubtedly have been one 
of the lillies of the field, for verily he 
“toiled not, neither did he spin’’; yet al- 
ways and everywhere he was the central 
figure of elegance and manly beauty. His 
brother, Sam, on the other hand, was as- 
sociated in business with his father and 
helped in the sad drudgery of “* making 
money” until, alas! the well ran dry, and 
poor old Mr. Strode, overwhelmed by his 
misfortunes, ‘shuffled off this mortal 
coil,”” and the story runs on very pleas- 
antly without him. 

It is something of an international tale, 
the dramatis personae disporting them- 
selves, first, amid London drawing rooms, 
and then summering along the fair banks 
of the Hudson. The little American lady, 
Mrs. Van Rees, is a sprightly, attractive 
figure in spite of her millions; and Lucy 
Bramston—well, she was probably young, 
and really it wasn’t her fault that she was 
so foolishly in love with the wrong mean. 


And, after all, so long as she was set right 
in the last chapter, what difference can it 
possibly make? 

It would seem almost unkind to go into 
descriptive details about a book which pro- 
fesses to do nothing but “adorn a tale.” 
If deeper motives formed the keynote to 
Mr. Norris’s book, then the writer must 


apologize, but he really has made a very | 


pleasant and cheerful love story out of bad 
material, seeing that the moving figures in 
the drama are a handsome but incompe- 
tent young man, a good but weak young 
woman, a red-haired youth—and, to balance 
it all, a dashing American widow. 


*THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. By W. F. 
oo Si 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


neg lard Soph 
4 % eo <6): 
An Offer to Buy Those a Critic 

Does Not Like. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The letter signed “ John Marshall,” pub- 
lished in your issue of Aug. 18, contains in- 
ternal evidence that its author is one who 
says the thing which ts not. Mr. Marshall 
is evidently one of a small group of envi- 
ous snarlers at Elbert Hubbard, who try to 
take revenge for their own failures by de- 
erying Mr. Hubbard's success. It is unfort- 
unate that in order to disparage the Roy- 
croft Shop and its energetic head, these 
carping critics should find it necessary to 
resort to falsehood and misrepresentation. 

Mr. Marshall declares that Hubbard has 
never written a word that will live or that 
should live, yet Mr, Marshall has bought 
and read everything that Mr. Hubbard has 
written! Surély an evidence of bad taste on 
the critic's part to spend so much time and 
money on wholly worthless literature, 

Again, Mr. Marshall says: “ Nothing but 
the most perverted or degenerated taste 
can see worth or merit in his writings, or 
in the works of his shop.” Then he adds: 
“T have a copy of every book that has been 
sent out from the Roycroft Shop.” 

That is to say, Mr. John Marshall has had 
the “ perverted” and ‘“ degenerated " taste 
to spend several hundred dollars on books 
that are absolutely devoid of merit. I 
doubt it. 

In fact, I doubt the existence of Mr. John 
Marshall; and if that gentleman really ex- 
ists and has a complete set of all the Roy- 
croft books, I will pay him $200 for his col- 
lection of books without “worth” or 
“merit.” I am afraid, however, that the 
alleged Mr. Marshall is nothing but a Chi- 
cago bluff. WHIDDEN GRAHAM, 

New York, Aug. 18, 1900, 


In Defense of Elbert Hubbard. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Many others, greater and more able than 
I, stand ready to defend, if defense be 
needed, Elbert Hubbard. I write not as 
one who comes to his assistance, but as one 
who joins a crowd to hiss a detractor. 

I remember, some fifteen years ago, pick- 
ing up a 5 by 8 amateur journal and read- 
ing, “ We all know now that Longfellow 
was merely a clever rhymester, and the 
author of no immortal verse.” At another 
time one of these “amateur authors” 
called down a brother amateur for wast- 
ing two pages on a “literary failure like 
Edgar Allen Poe.” These suggest them- 
selves to me as fit mates for John Mar- 
shall's “ You know, as I know, that Hub- 
bard never wrote a word that will live, or 
that should live.’” The balance of the sen- 
tence has to do with Mr. Hubbard’s life 
as a man, and is out of place in literary 
criticism. 

Once a parrot heard a robin sing, and 
said, ‘‘ Why don’t somebody kill that bird? 
It can never learn to talk.” 

KARL M. SHERMAN. 

Peekskill, N. ¥., Aug. 22, 1900, 


- - 


Justice Tempered With Mercy. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Noting the arguments for and against the 
worth of the Roycroft productions, may I 
offer this? 

In favor of the press and its owner must 
be granted, first, Mr. Hubbard’s magnetic 
personality and real, human enthusiasm; 
second, his ability as an advertiser, 

Against these main causes for the un- 
doubted vogue of the Roycroft Press we 
must set these charges: First, although 
Mr. Hubbard, sociologically, does great 
good by giving pleasant and remunerative 
employment to a number of his neighbors, 
yet he does them moral wrong in teaching 
them to believe that any one—granted sim- 
ply a strong desire—can do good and wor- 
thy work without a prolonged, laborious 
training. This sciolism and self-sufficiency 
are the key of the Roycroft industries. It is 
Americanistic in its most objectionable 
form, irreverent, untrained, and bristling 
with ignorance. His presswork passes with 
people at large who know nothing of the 
canons of printing as laid down by that 
consummate technician, Mr. Theodore De 
Vinne, but even the laity are amazed at 
the illuminations done, according to Mr. 
Hubbard's own confession, by “‘ the young 
woman up the plank walk,” in all the cour- 
age of her native color-blindness. The se- 
rious attempts at bookbinding in tooled 
Levant I have never seen. I am told they 
approach the level of good commercial 
work, but I have seen the “ limp ooze calf,” 
and over that work let us draw the veil 
of charity—a pale terra cotta veil, with 
yellow satin linings designed by the resi- 
dent milliner of East Aurora, New York! 

M. E. B. 

Port Huron, Mich., Aug. 20, 1900. 





Interpreted as Friendly Criticism. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


As I write I have not a copy of TuE 
SATURDAY Review for July 14, but, so far 
as my recollection goes, I understood your 
remarks concerning the Roycroft books to 
have been offered in a spirit of friendly 
criticism as a meens of assisting Mr. Hub- 
bard in continuing the good and noble 
work begun by William Morris, and not 
as a condemnation of his works and doc- 
trines. 

It would be futile to assert that all the 
books which have been published by the 
Roycrofters or all the philosophies promul- 
gated by the Seer of East Aurora are para- 
gons of perfection; they are but the feeble 
lappings against the shore of the mighty 
waves of elevated thought and doctrine 
| that will, way down the years, engulf the 

world. 

Evidently “‘ John Marshall” is so envel- 
oped in the Chicagoan darkness that even 
the fierce light that emanates from East 





is the very mission of Hubbard to elevate 
to an ideal perfection. 
To all his works and words give heed, ye 
wise! 
Ye fools! When will ye understand? 
* W. EB. ORMSBY-GORE. 
New York, Aug. 12, 1900. 


Our correspondent is quite right. The 
article in which these criticisms were made 
was a notice of “The City of Tagaste,” 
printed on July 14, and the suggestions 
made were these: 


The books issued from this little East Au- 
rora shop are always printed on fine hand- 
made r, bearing the Roycroft water- 
mark name. The type is usually most 
satisfactory, the ink black and glossy, and 
the presswork remarkably good. In the 
fom book, the text of which seems to 

two short essays by Elbert Hubbard, or, 
as he calls himself, Fra Elbertus, reprinted 
from the Dg nem of The Philistine, the pro- 
portion of text. to margin is not so well 
arranged as is usually the case in the Roy- 
croft work, and the type being too heavily 
leaded, the whole page fails to produce the 
best artistic results. 

The book contains a good photogravure 
portrait of the author, facing a title page 
which is perhaps too severely plain. The 
most pleasing feature of the book comprises 
two illuminated pages—wide borders, which 
in design, —/ and execution are re- 
markably good. he book, however, was 
bound too quickly, the gold used in the 
illuminations having set off on the oppo- 
site blank pages. 

. . . ° . 

When it comes to the binding of this 
volume, as of most of the Roycroft books, 
it is impossible not to express our disap- 
proval of the style adopted. The so-called 
ooze calf, which bears a strong resemblance 
to colored chamois, and the sunken lines of 
its decoration, apparently produced by hot 
irons, with the title In the middle of the 
front cover in gold letters, inclosed in an 
open square of gold lines, give the book 
all the appearance of a sublimated ledger, 
or cash book, or other volume of that class, 
Book covers in these days are weeny 50 
artistic, na geen the finest results from 
the simplest materials—as will be readily 
seen by a glance over the counters of any 
good book shop—that a press which stands 
not only for good work, but for the glorifi- 
cation of handicraft, would do well to put 
its books into coverings which would be as 
artistically good as are its printing and 
presswork. * * * 

It must be said, also, that the format of 
the Roycroft volumes is often far from 
satisfactory. As a rule these books are 
issued in odd rather than in satisfactory 
form, so that the books do not look well 
among the more conservatively bound and 
shaped issues of the majority of our pub- 
lishers. Where so much good work may 
always be confidently expected as will be 
found in the Roycroft publications, it seems 
doubly a shame that oddity of shape and 
ineffectiveness of binding should detract 
from their artistic success. 


4 , ‘ 
Omar’s Optimism.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

While interested in the discussion start- 
ing with the question, ‘Is Omar’s philoso- 
phy wholesome?” I have waited till now 
when I can add a word,to the optimistic 
standpoint taken by our editor. In con- 
nection with a religious work of mine to be 
issued shortly I have had occasion to make 
use of one of Omar's quatrains, which I 
first discovered in Lubbock’s “ Pleasures 
of Life.” It seemed so totally opposed to 
the general trend of thought scattered 
throughout FitzGerald’s version (the only 
one I had read) that before returning from 
a visit to the West this Summer I inves- 
tigated the matter. Through the agency of 
a lady connected with the Los Angeles 
library I received the following: 

“ Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam, Variorum 
edition, Vol. I1., pp. 386.” 

The verse referred to reads: 

Think not I dread to see my spirit fly 

Through the dark gates of fell mortality; 

Death has no terrors when the life is true. 

’*Tis living ill that makes us fear to die. 

—Whinfield, 170, 1882. 

The authority states: “‘ Here is one more 
serious, unless, indeed, he had a sardonic 
mental reservation as to the meaning of 
the “life well spent.’ ”’ 

Here is another Whinfield version, (1,) 
to me less satisfactory: 

Think not I dread from out the 
hie, 

And see my disembodied spirit fly; 

I tremble not at death, for death is true, 

*Tis my ill life that makes me fear to die. 
The following French and English and 
German forms translations of one 
other: 
Ne va pas croire que je craigne le monde, 
ou que j'aie peur de mourir, de voir mon 
Ame s‘en aller. La mort étant une vérité, je 
n'ai rien & craindre d’elle. Ce que je crains, 
c'est de n’avolr pas assez bien vécu. (Nic- 
olas, 276.) ? 
Believe not that I fear thé world, or that 
the thought of death and the departure of 
my soul fills me with terror. Since death 
is a truth, what have I to fear from it? 
All that I fear is that my life has not been 
well spent. (McCarthy, 190.) 
Glaub nicht dass Furcht 
mica quiile, 

Oder Furcht von dem Tod und der Flucht 
der Seele! 

Nicht ‘fiircht ich, als wenn sie mich einst 
begraben 

Nicht wiirdig genug gelebt zu haben. 

(See Appendix VI., Nicolas, 96, &c.) 

The correspondent closes with the state- 
ment: ‘‘ There is no parallel passage in 
FitzGerald, Garner, or Heron Allen.” 

I trust this may bestow further 
upon the FitzGerald devotees. 

ANNIE JOSEPHINE LEVL 

Atlantic Highlands, Aug. 22, 1900, 
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Apparently there is an Irish editor wha, 
like Victor Hugo’s first publisher, yearns 
to distinguish himself and at the same time 
make his everlasting fortune by accepting 
manuscripts ‘‘on the spot.’”” The following 
is addressed to a contributor in a recent 
number of The All Ireland Review: “I 
only read two sentences of your manu- 
script, when I sent it to the compositors, 
The fire, force, vitality, and power, the 
faith and hope of fit, when I read it all in 
print, left me panting.—Ed." Evidently the 
not wave which recently proved so trying 
in the south of England has not yet reached 
Dublin, or the editor of our esteemed Irish 
contemporary would have had no desire 
to be left panting. 








READING BACKWARD. 


Women Read for Knowledge as 


Well as Amusement. 

Yo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In reply to an article on “ Women Who 
Read Stories Backward,” signed “ Hornet,” 
I would say that the article was particular- 
ly interesting to me because a short time 
ago I spoke to a man in the educational 
publishing business about reading the last 
chapter of a book I knew he had only just 
begun. I remarked to him then that a man 
would call that “a woman's trick.” Let 
me say to ‘“‘ Hornet” there are women who 
read for knowledge, as well as those who 
read simply for amusement, and to whom 
the plot, no matter how carefully worked 
out, is only an incident. I can imagine 
“ Hornet" to be just the sort of man who 
would talk longest and loudest against the 
higher education of women! 

Emerson has said in one 
“Every time a man opens his mouth he 
paints his own picture.” The 
seems peculiarly applicable in 
Every time I hear a man expre 
fon of a woman I know instinctively the 
sort of women he has chosen to associate 
with. After all, if ‘‘ Hornet” claims 
one of those who have ‘a monopoly on the 
human store of common sense,” I would 
suggest that it may be worse for a man to 
keep his talent hidden in a napkin than for 
an innocent-minded gentlewoman to read 
the last page of a story to see how it ends. 
I would enjoy introducing “ Hornet” to a 
number of young women who, I know, do 
not do it. A READER, 

New York, 
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Curiosity Not Exclusively Feminine. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

As a judge of the manner in which the 
gentler sex go through a novel, I think 
our friend “Hornet” has taken but a 
one-sided view of the case; and in the 
future, when he intends to fix his critical 
gaze in scorn upon the “insatiate curi- 
Osity’”’ of woman, he would do well not 
to be so totally oblivious of the fact that 
the major portion of his own sex have a 
marked apathy for the unripe “ finis.” Wo- 
men are not the only ones who are curious. 

How does a man buy a book? He first 
scrutinizes the cover and looks through 
the book to see if there are any pictures; 
(mot actuated by a desire to admire the ar- 
tistic, but to get an inkling of the plot.) 
Then, if not satisfied with the result of his 
perusal, he looks at the last pages, and 
turns the leaves over, here and there to 
¢ull all the available information he can. 
Then if it looks “‘warm enough” per- 
haps he buys it and settles down to the real 
reading of the story. If this is not curios- 
ity, it savors strongly of it. 

Upon the other hand, recommend to a 
woman a good novel by an acknowledged 
author, and she will at once begin at the 
first chapter and read to the end without a 
pause. Her only fault, if there be any, will 
be her pardonable avidity to devour the 
contents as quickly as possible, and by 
legitimate means. I have often noticed 
that a man in most cases will throw the 
book aside because either he knows all 
about it or else is too tired or lazy to wade 
through the delicate mystery of a skill- 
fully woven plot. And now, Monsieur ie 
“Hornet,” I would be pleased if the right 
and might of my opinion succeeds in dis- 
lodging your nest from its already insecure 
position. A FEMALE WASP. 

New York, Aug. 22, 1900. 


Anticipation One of the Chief Pleas- 


ures of Reading. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

May I be allowed a word in regard to 
the question which is agitating the “ Hor- 
net’? I am not one of the “ monopoly ” 
which has cornered “the human store of 
common sense,” but I beg the “ Hornet” 
to believe that I never, under any circum- 
stances, read the end of a story first. On 
the contrary, one of my many pleasures 
in reading fiction is to guess what is going 
to happen next, and looking forward to the 
dénouement is a sort of pleasurable sus- 
pense like that which keeps me gazing long 
and thoughtfully at the envelope before 
opening a letter. 

I am confident that those “ weak-mind- 
ead” women of “ Hornet's” acquaintance 
who are in the habit of putting the cart 
before the horse, must find reading an 
overpoweringly up-hill task—and what in 
this world induces them to read anything 
in any direction, anyhow? 

But has “ Hornet” never seen a woman 
in some public place deeply absorbed in a 
book, and in looking over her shoulder, 
perchance, has “ Hornet” not discovered 
that she was reading it upside down? 

However, let the skeptics hear and be- 
lieve; there are others of us who read for 
the love of reading, with our books right 
side up, first foremost, and without a man 
in sight. MARY ANDERSON. 

Acnapolis, Md., Aug. 22, 1900, 


“Hornet” Much Like Harry Thur- 
ston P, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In replying to “ Hornet's" criticism, I 
realize that I shall be one of many to 
speak, which is doubtless what he wished 
when he framed his remarks in such ill- 
mannered language. 

The sledge hammer style of reference to 
woman’s mental qualities reminds one of 
the articles of Harry Thurston Peck, pub; 
lished last year in reply to Mrs. Stetsof 
and one instinctively realized that the 
writer either suffers from nervous dys- 
pepsia or the Bow his ee. of pepneies was 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1900. 





nate enough to have become the confidant 
of others of my sex as to how their books 
are read. “ Hornet's” winning personality 
has brought a different result to him, and 
a dozen or perhaps even fifteen women 
have admitted to him in confidence that 
they read the finis first. He quickly rushes 
into print with his “ find.” 

“ Behold!” he exclaims, “I have fifteen 
facts; I will now make a theory!” 

“ But,” answers one, “ there are one hnn- 
dred million facts that you have not looked 
up.” 

“That matters not,” 
“here are fifteen facts!” 

In THe Times SATURDAY REVIEW of Aug. 
11, Henry James says: “™ There is, to my 
sense, no work of literary or of any other 
art that any human being is under the 
smallest positive obligation to ‘like,’” If 
this be so, in the estimate of a master, what 
ground of truth is there in “ Hornet's” 
very involved sentence about the disheart- 
ened condition of the weary authors who 
struggle for hours to involve their plots In 
a similar manner, only to find, when their 
books are published, that many “ puerile 
readers,’’ not only do not “ like”’ the book, 
but do not even “like” to be told that 
there is no object in publishing a book 
which is not read painstakingly from be- 
ginning to end without skipping one word? 
Does the author really care, provided the 
puerile reader has bought and paid for the 
book? 

Again, 
story 


says ‘“ Horriet,” 


high-class 
to which 
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much—all—of modern 
telling is character study, 
the plot plays a subordinate part. 
the “ Hornet’s"’ favorite writers are 
boriau and Anna Katharine Green? 
One who has read their works can read- 
ily understand how exhausted they must 
become after planning a new plot and how 
zealously their admirers would insist on 
no peeping behind the scenes. E. T. 
Norfolk, Conn., Aug. 21, 1900. 


Supersensitiveness May Bethe Cause. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review; 
Your correspondent, “ Hornet,” whom I 
must congratulate upon his felicitous 
choice of a cognomen, after a little pre- 
liminary buzzing in “ Cynic’s’’ own man- 
ner, reaches the sting of his purpose by 
averring that “ when a woman turns back 
to the last page of a story her only excuse 
for desiring to see how it is going to turn 
out is her insatiate curiosity,” giving the. 
impression that women have so excused 
themselves to him. If this is not true, how 
does he know why they do it? As he be- 
longs to a sex without curiosity—always 
spelled differently when betrayed, and one 
never guilty of “‘ such an unpardonable and 
weak-minded act’’—‘‘having at least a 
monopoly on the human store of common 
sense,” your correspondent would not ven- 
ture even mildly to dissent from one in 
such a position had he not, like King 
Ahasuerus, extended the sceptre of his 
permission to any “ Esther” who will have 
the daring to champion the cause of “ the 
class of readers"’ whom he designates as 
“weak minded,’ because they “ begin at 
the ending and end at the beginning” of 
books they read. Although I cannot de- 
fend a practice of which I greatly disap- 
prove, and never indulge in, it cannot be 
indicative of a “ weak mind” or “ insa- 
tiate curiosity,” for, unlike “ Hornet,” I 
have kfiown men guilty of it, as well as a 
few clever women, and others not clever, 
actuated (the last trio) by what I would 
term, not “insatiate,” but ‘“ sympathetic 
curiosity.” And is it not a tribute to, or a 
proof, rather, of an author’s ability to 
awaken thus early in his story so strong an 
interest in his characters that some of his 
readers cannot wait to know whether they 
are to live happy forever after, or go, as 
“Mr. Mantalini’’ would say, to “ the dem- 
nition bowwows ”’? To a woman of a vivid 
imagination and impressionable or emotion- 
al nature, a well or powerfully told story 
is for the time being one of life’s charms, 
not “a skillfully planned” mystery or “a 
delicate piece of mechanism.” Its scenes, 
to her, are real; the hopes and fears, the 
vicissitudes or successes of its actors she 
shares, snd what to mind, not stronger, 
only differently constituted, are but the 
clever moves in the game, seem to her in 
the keenness of her interest exasperating 
delays, so she, temporarily, skips the in- 
tervening chapters—the asides, divergen- 
cies, and pauses—for the denouément, al- 
ways turning back to read the story con- 
secutively. I am supposing the case of an 
intelligent woman whom it would be the 
height of injustice to consider ‘ weak- 
minded" because addicted to what “‘ Hor- 
net’ makes the proof of it, when it may 
only proceed from an emotional and sym- 
pathetic: temperament averse to being un- 
necessarily harrowed by uncertainty, even 
fictitiously. L. F. G. 
Ithaca, N.-Y., Aug. 20, 1900. 


Not an Answer to the Question. 


‘To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


“Hornet” stings women readers of fic- 
tion rather too indiscriminately when he 
says that their “ insatiate curiosity "' leads 
them to turn to the last page of a novel in 
order to learn the plot without waiting 
for the skillful planning on which the au- 
thor has spent many weary hours. Some 
women do just as he says and most women 
do not; some men also have done just that 
‘unpardonable and weak-minded"’ act, in 
spite of ‘ Hornet.” Hither he is very un- 
fortunate in his association with ‘“ the 
gentler sex,”’ or it may be that he is writ- 
ing a simple fiction and is now spending 
“weary hours” on “ what makes It go."" 

Please, dear “ Hornet,” will you answer 
me one question? Were those present at 
the “smal literary gathering” quite sat- 
Asfted with the answer of a “successful 
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care for?" To me his answer seems a 
tirade on her manner of reading a fiction 
and not in the least a reply to the ques- 
tion. I am lost in wonder that “ Hornet” 
did not set one little wheel of his “store 
of common gense”’ in motion and try to 
solve the problem of why the answer had 
no relation to the question. 
KATHERINE. 
Duluth, Minn., Aug. 20, 1900. 


The Iowans From a Car Window. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt has been writing 
for The Atlantic a series of articles, the 
titles of which extend in geographical dis- 
tribution from “A New England Hill 
Town” to “The Mormons” and “ The 
Montanians.” The latest one appears in 
the August number under the name “ The 
Iowans.” This Is so manifestly super- 
ficial and unjust that it is likely to cause 
more or less displeasure among the peo- 
ple whom it is supposed to describe and 
among all fair-minded readers who may 
happen to be acquainted with the State. 

In the first place, the literary style of the 
article is not up to the high standard set 
by that periodical. The Nation pronounces 
it “distressingly forced and pseudo-pict- 
uresque.” There is indeed much truth in 
what Mr. Hartt writes, but, on the other 
band, there are many statements which 
bave no more application to the people of 
Iowa than to their neighbors in the sur- 
rounding States, and which must be the 
product of ignorance or of a humorous 
mind. Lest it may seem that my remarks 
are prompted by wounded prejudice, some- 
times called patriotism, I may state that 
the writer of this letter is not an Iowan, 
but a New Yorker, who has had excellent 
opportunities for studying the “ gravely 
commonplace” Iowans through twelve 
years’ residence among them. 


In order not to encroach too much upon 
your space, I shall quote only a few of 
Mr. Hartt’s opinions that I consider false 
and therefore unjust : 

“You may tread your long and crooked 
mile [in Des Moines} in fruit ess search for 
a house with a bathroom.” 

“Helen once attemetes. to put all Scot- 
land into five wo 
n. In lowa you 


: 


xsartt casi 
s bs beet wes WY 
mit ns 


instead of ‘don’t,’ 


tt, Burns, heather, 
pack 


7 but he himself scorns 

pure Anglo-Saxon and writes “‘ monohip- 

pic,” and then has the boldness to say: 
“There is scarce another State where 


so soothing a hand is laid upon ambitious 
scholastic pretensions.” 

“The Iowans increase their mental cul- 
tivation by the practice of elementary 
arithmetic.” 


“You wake up morning after morning to 
find yourself nowhere in particular.” 


Mr. Hartt evidently lost his bearings In 
the sleeper, and could not locate himself 
from the car window. 

Inspired by the magnitude of his own 
Nellie Bly trips, evidently undertaken for 
the sole purpose of writing flippant arti- 
cles, he makes this sarcastic remark, “ But 
Iowa is still young, and its people love 
nothing so dearly as a journey by rail,” 
and intimates that some of these “ little- 
by-littlers '’ get as far away feom home as 
Chicago or Minneapolis—yes, he has even 
seen one on Boston Common, who was, I 
suppose, recognizable by his “ hayseed” 
aspect, as being “‘ greater even than hen, 
goat, or pigeon.” 

My contention is that such expressions 
are superficial and unjust, and that the 
manner of presentation is unworthy and 
undignified. 

As an antidote, I would suggest that 
excellent study by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, entitled “ The Intellectual Move- 
ment in the West,”” which appeared in the 
same periodical in November, 1898. Toward 
neutralizing the characteristic that Mr 
Mabie aptly calls “unabashed and un- 
conscious ignorance,” the authors of such 
articles as “ The Iowans” would find the 
following passage helpful: 

“This failure to perceive the epee drift 
of affairs, to discern the partial c 
of sectional ideals, and to recognize “— 
necessity of harmonizing the National 
types 4d not end with the tremendous 

shock of two diverse conceptions of “ Na- 
tional idea thirty-five years ago. It has 
continued to show itself in the blindness or 
indifference of the older communities to 
the spiritual development of the newer sec- 
tions of the country; and this latest pro- 
vincialism is shown fin the assumption, not 
uncommon in some — of the Mast, that 
while material 
nomenal in the 


Far West, the ’ irit 
kept pace with i 


CHARLES BUNDY _WILSON, 
Iowa City, Aug. 15, 1900. — 
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to the stores which will enable him to. ac- 
quire and to dispense that knowledge. 
Hence, the perusal of catalogues is to him 

‘an eyer-fresh and fascinating pursuit. 
_ However hampered he may be by the lack 

of funds, the zest of being continually in 
quest of some coveted volumes gives him 

an interest in every sale catalogue, whether 
- of bookseller or of auctioneer. He is led on 
by the perennial hope that he may find one 
or more of the long-wished-for and waited- 
-. for desiderata in the thin pamphlet whose 
* solid columns bristle with book titles in 
every variety of abbreviations and arrange- 
ment. It is a good plan, if one can pos- 
sibly command the time, to read every cat- 
alogue of the book auctions and of the 
second-hand dealers which comes to hand. 
You will find a world of books chronicled 
and offered which you do not want because 
you have got them already; you will find 
many, also, which you want, but which you 
know you cannot have, and you may find some 
. of the very volumes which you have sought 
through many years in vain. In any case 
you will have acquired valuable informa- 
tion, whether you acquire any books or not; 
since there is hardly a priced catalogue of 
any considerable extent from which you 
cannot reap knowledge of some kind— 
knowledge of editions, knowledge of prices, 
and knowledge of the comparative scarcity 
or full supply of many books, with a 
glimpse of titles which you may never 
have met before. _The value of the study of 
catalogues as an education in bibliography 
can never be overestimated. 

No longer, as in the early days of Dibdin 
and Heber, is the competition for the curi- 
osities of old English literature confined to 
a half score of native amateurs. True, we 
have no such omnivorous gatherers of lit- 
erary rubbish as that magnificent helluo 
Hibrorum, Richard Heber, who amassed 
what was claimed to be the largest collec- 
tion of books ever ‘formed by a single indi- 
vidual. Endowed with a princely fortune 
and an undying passion for the possession 
of books, he spent nearly a million dollars 
in their acquisition. His library, variously 
stated at from 105,000 volumes (by Dr. Dib- 
din) to 146,000 volumes, (by Dr. Allibone,) 
was brought to the hammer in 1834. The 
catalogue filled thirteen octavo volumes, 
and the sale occupied 216days. * * * From 
this, probably the most extensive private 
library ever gathered, let us turn to the 
largest single purchase, in number of vol- 
umes, made at one time for a public library. 
When Dr. J. G. Cogswell went abroad in 
1848 to lay the foundations of the Astor 
Library, he took with him credentials for 
the expenditure of $100,000; and, what was 
even of greater importance, a thoroughly 


digested catalogue of desiderata, embrac- 
ing the most impoftant books in every de- 


partment of literature and science. No 
such opportunity of buying the finest books 
at the lowest prices is likely ever to occur 
again as the fortuitous concourse of events 
brought to-Dr. Cogswell. It was the year 
of revolutions—the year when the thrones 
were tottering or falling all over Europe, 
when the wealthy and privileged classes 
were trembling for their possessions, and 
anxious to turn them into ready money. In 
every time of panic, political or financial, 
the prices of books, as well as of all arti- 
eles of luxury, are the first to fall. Many 
of the choicest collections came to the 
hammer; multitudes were eager to sell, bul 
there were few buyers, except the book 
merchants, who were all ready to sell 
again. The result was that some 80,000 
volumes were gathered for the Astor Li- 
brary, embracing a very large share of the 
best editions and the most expensive works, 
with many books strictly denominated rare, 
and nearly all bound in superior style, at 
an average cost of about $1.40 per volume. 
This extraordinary good fortune enabled 
the Astor Library to be opened on a very 
small endowment, more splendidly equipped 
for a library of reference than any new in- 
stitution could be to-day with four or five 
times the money. * * * 

Compare for a moment with the results 
stated of dhe Astor Library’s early pur- 
chases the average prices paid by British 
libraries for books purchased from 1826 to 
1854, as published in a parliamentary re- 
turn. The average cost per volume varied 
from about 16s., or about $4 a volume, for 
the University Library of Edinburgh, to 
4s. 6d., or $1-10 a volume, for the Manches- 
ter Free Library. The latter, however, 
were chiefly popular new books, published 
at low prices, where the former included 
many costly old works, law books, &c. The 
British Museum Library’s average was 8s. 
6d., or about $2 per volume. Those figures 
represent cloth binding, while the Astor 
purchases were mostly in permanent leath- 
er bindings. 

Averages are very uncertain standards of 
comparison, as a single book rarity often 
costs more than a hundred volumes of the 
new books of the day; but in a library 
filled with the best editions of classical and 
scientific works and reference books I 
presume that $2 a volume is not too high 
an estimate of average cost, in these days 
represented by the last twenty years. For 
a circulating library, on the other hand, 
composed chiefly of what the public most 
seek to read, half that average would per- 
haps express the full commercial value of 
the collection. 

There are many methods of book buying, 
of which we may indicate the principal as 
follows: 

. By direct orders from book dealers. 

. By competition on select lists of wants. 

. By order from priced catalogues, 

3y purchase at auction sales. 

5. By personal research among 
stocks. 

6. By lists and samples of books sent on 
approval. 

Each of these methods has its advantages 
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“A BOOK FOR ALL 
READERS, Designed as an Aid to the Col- 
lection, Use, and Preservation of Books and 
the Formation of Public and Private Libra- 
ries."" By Ainsworth Rand Spofford. 12mo. 
New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
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mutuality of interest will secure more op- 
portunities and better bargains. . 

The submission of lists of books wanted 
to houses having large stocks or good facil- 
ities helps to make funds go as far as pos- 
sible through competition. — 


Selection from priced catalogues presents 
a constantly recurring opportunity of buy- 
ing volumes of the greatest consequence, 
to fill gaps in any collection, and often at 
surprisingly low prices. Much as book 
values have been enhanced of late years, 
there are yet catalogues issued by Ameri- 
can, English, and Continental dealers which 
quote books both of the standard and sec- 
ondary class at very cheap rates. Even 
now English books are sold by the Mudie 
and W. H. Smith lending libraries in Lon- 
don, after a very few months, at one-half 
to one-fourth their original publishing 
price. These must usually be rebound, but 
by instructing your agent to select copies 
which are clean within, all’ the soil of the 
edges will disappear with the light trim- 
ming of the binder. 

Purchase at auction supplies a meane of 
recruiting libraries, both public and private, 
with many rare works, and with the best 
editions of the standard authors, often 
finely bound. The choice private libraries 
of the country, as well as.the poor ones, 
tend to pour themselves sooner or later into 
public auctions. The collector of books 
whose early avidity to amass libraries of 
fine editions was phenomenal, rarely per- 
sists in cultivating the passion through 
life. * * * Here public competition fre- 
quently runs up the price of certain books 
to an exorbitant degree, while those not 
wanted often sell for the merest trifle. One 
should have a pretty clear idea of the ap- 
proximate commercial value of books before 
competing for them at public auction. He 
may, however, if well persuaded in his own 
mind as to the importance or the relative 
unimportance to his collection of any work, 
regulate his bids by that standard, re- 
gardless of commercial value, except as a 
limit beyond which he will not go. Few 
librarians can personally attend. auction 
sales, nor is it needful when limits can so 
easily be set to orders. It is never safe 
to send an unlimited bid, as there may be 
others without limit, in which case the 
book is commonly awarded to the most re- 
mote bidder. 


There are many curiosities of compila- 
tion in auction catalogues. Not to name 
errors of commission, like giving the au- 
thorship of books to the wrong name, and 
errors of omission, like giving no author's 
name at all, some catalogues are thickly 
strewn with the epithets ‘rare’ and 
“very rare,”” when the books are suffi- 
ciently common in one or the other mar- 
ket. Do not be misled by these surface in- 
dications. Books are often attributed in 
catalogues to their editors or translators, 
and the unwary buyer may thus find him- 
self saddled with a duplicate already in 
his own collection. There has been much 
improvement in late years in the care with 
which auction catalogues are edited, and 
no important collection, at least, is offered 
without having first passed through the 
hands of an expert familiar with biblio- 
graphy. It is the minor book sales where 
the catalogues receive no careful editing, 
and where the dates and editions are fre- 
quently omitted, that it is necessary to 
guard against. It is well to refrain from 
sending any bids out of such lists, because 
they furnish no certain fdentifications of 
the book, and if all would do the same, 
thus diminishing the competiffon and the 
profit of the auctioneer, he might learn 
never to print a catalogue without date, 
place of publication, and full name of au- 
thor of every book offered. 

Never be too eager to acquire an auction 
book, unless you are very thoroughly as- 
sured that it is one of the kind truly desig- 
nated rarissimus. An eminent and thor- 
oughly informed book collector, with an 
experience of forty years devoted to book 
auctions and book catalogues, assured me 
that it was his experience that almost 
every book would turn up, on the average, 
about every seven years. Of course there 
are notable exceptions, and _ especially 
among the class of books known as in- 
cunabila (or cradle books, printed in the 
infancy of printing,) and of early Amer- 
icana; but it is not these which the ma- 
jority of libraries are most in search of. 
Remember always that if you lose a cov- 
eted volume, there will be another chance 
—perhaps many of them. 

If you become thoroughly conversant 
with priced catalogues you will make fewer 
mistakes than most private buyers. Not 
only catalogues of notable collections, with 
the prices obtained at auction, but the 
large and very copious catalogues of such 
London book dealers as Quaritch and Soth- 
eran, are accessible in the great city libra- 
ries. These are of the highest use in sug- 
gesting the proximate prices at which 
important books have been or may be ac- 
quired. Since 1895 annual volumes, entitled 
“American Book Prices Current,’ have 
been issued, giving the figures at which 
books have been sold at all the principal 
auction sales of the year. 

There is no word so much abused as 
the term ‘‘rare,’’ when applied to books. 
The confident assertions so often paraded, 
even in catalogues, “‘‘only three copies 
known,” and the like, are to be received 
with absolute incredulity, and the claims 
of ignorant owners of books who fancy 
that their little pet goose is a fine swan 
because they never saw another are as 


ridiculous as the laudations bestowed by a | 


sapient collector upon two of his most 
valued nuggets, “ This, Sir, is unique, but 
not so unique as the other.” 

Buying books by actual inspection at the 
book shops is even more fascinating em- 
ployment than buying them through cata- 
logues. You thus come upon the most un- 
expected volumes unawares: You open 





larger discount on a round lot of which 
you relieve his shelves. } 

All books, by whatever course they may 
be purchased, are indispensably to be ‘col- 
lated before they ‘are aecepted and paid 
for. Neglect of this will fill any library 
with imperfections, since second-hand books 
are Mable to have missing leaves or plates 
or -maps, while riew books may lack 
signatures or plates, or be wrongly 
bound together. In the case of new 
books, or books still in print, the 
publishers are bound to make good 
the. imperfections. In old books this is 
usually impossible, and the only remedy is 
to return the imperfect books upon the 
seller's hands, unless there may be a rea- 
son, such as the rarity of the voliime, or 
its comparatively little cost, or the trifling 
nature of the imperfection, for retaining it. 
If an imperfection in any book you order 
is noted in the catalogue it is not subject 
to return. 

One of the choicest pleasures of the book 
collector, whether private student or li- 
brarian, is to visit the second-hand book 
shops of any city and examine the stock 
with care. While he may find but few 
notable treasures in one collection, a 
search through several shops will be almost 
sure to reward him. Here are found many 
of the outpourings of the private libraries 
formed by specialists or amateurs, and 
either purchased by the second-hand deal- 
ers en bloc, or bid off by him at some auc- 
tion sale. Even rare books are picked up 
in this way, no copies of which can be had 
by order because long since ‘‘ out of print.” 

Of notable auction sales of books, and of 
the extravagant prices obtained for cer- 
tain editions by ambitious and eager com- 
petitors, there is little room to treat. The 
oft-told story of the Valdarfer Boccaccio 
of 1471, carried off at the Roxburghe sale 
in 1812 at £2,260 from Earl Spencer by the 
Marquis of Blandford, and repurchased 
seven years after at another auction for 
£918, has been far surpassed in modern 
bibliomania. ‘The sound of that ham- 
mer,” wrote the melodramatic Dibden, 
“echoed through Europe”; but what 
would he have said of the Mazarin Bible of 
Gutenberg and Fust, (1450-55,) sold in 1897, 
at the Ashburnham sale, for £4,000, or of 

ethe Latin Psalter of Fust and Schoeffer, 
second edition, 1459, which brought £4,950 
at the Syston Park sale in 1884? This last 
sum (about $24,000) is the largest price ever 
yet recorded as received for a single vol- 
ume. Among books of less rarity, though 
always eagerly sought, is the first folio 
Shakespeare of 1623, a very fine and per- 
fect copy of which brought £716 2s. at 
Daniels’s sale in 1864. Copies warranted 
perfect have since been sold in London for 
from £415 to £470. In New York a perfect 
but not “ tall’’ copy brought $4,200 in 1891 
at auction. “Walton's “ Compleat Angler,” 
London, first edition, 1653, a little book of 
only 250 pages, sold for £310 in 1891, It 
was published for 1s. 6d. The first edi- 
tion of “ Robinson Crusoe" brought £75 at 
the Crampton sale in 1896. 

The rage for first editions of very modern 
books reached what might be called high- 
water mark some time since, and has been 
on the decline. Shelley’s ‘‘ Queen Mab,” 
first edition, 1813, sold at London for 
£22 10s., and his “ Refutation of Deism,”’ 
1814, was sold at £33, at a London sale in 
1887. In New York many first editions of 
Shelley’s poems brought the following enor- 
mous prices in 1897: 

Shelley’s Adonais, 
Italy, 1821, $335. 

Alastor, London, 1816, $130. 

The Cenci, Italy, 1819, $65. 

Hellas, London, 1822, $13. 

But these were purely adventitious prices, 
as was clearly shown in the sale at the 
same auction rooms a year or two earlier of 
the following: 

Shelley’s Adonais, first edition, Pisa, 1821, 
$19. 

Alastor, London, 1816, $32. 

The Ceni, Italy, 1819, $21. 

Hellas, London, 1822, $2. 

The sales occasionally made at auction of 
certain books at extraordinary prices prove 
nothing whatever as to the real market 
value for these reasons: (1) The auctioneer 
often has an unlimited bid, and the price 
is carried up to an inordinate height; (2) two 
or more bidders present, infatuated by the 
idea of extreme rarity, bid against one 
another until all but one succumbs, when 
the price has reached a figure when it is 
a mild use of terms to call absurd; (3) de- 
scriptions in sale catalogues, though often 
entirely unfounded, characterizing a book 
as “excessively rare,” ‘only —< copies 
known,” “ very scarce,” “never before of- 
fered at our sales,” &c., may carry the 
bidding on a@ book up to an unheard-of 
price, 

The appeal always lies to the years 
against the hours, and many a poor book- 
mad enthusiast has had to rue his too easy 
credulity in giving an extravagant sum 
for books which he discovers later he could 
have bought for as many shillings as he has 
paid dollars. Not that the rarissimi of 
early printed books can ever be purchased 
for a trifle, but it should ever be remem- 
bered that even at the sales where a few— 
a very few—bring the enormous prices that 
are bruited abroad, the mass of the books 
offered are knocked down at very moder- 
ate figures, or are even sacrificed at rates 
very far below their cost. The possessor 
of one of the books so advertised as sold 
at auction for a hundred dollars or up- 
ward, if he expects to realize a tithe of 
the figure quoted, will speedily find himself 
in the vocative. 

While there are almost priceless rarities 
not to be found in the market by any buy- 
er, let the book collector be consoled by the 
knowledge that good books, in good edi- 
tions, were never so easy to come by as 
now. A fine library can be gathered by 
any one with very moderate means, sup- 
plemented by a fair amount of sagacity 
and common sense. The buyer with a care- 
fully digested list of books wanted, will 
find that to buy them wisely takes more 
time and less money than he had antici- 


first edition, Pisa, 


This involves’ a com: 
and binding, as well as the comparative 
prices of various dealers for the same 
books. No one who is himself gifted with 
good perceptions and taste should 
trust to other hands the selection of his 
library. His enjoyment of it will be pro- 
portioned to the extent to which it is his 
own creation, The passion for nobly writ- 
ten books, handsomely printed, and clothed 
in a fitting garb, when it has once dawned 
is not to be defrauded of its satisfaetion by 
hiring a commission merchant to appease 
it. What we do for oursélves in the ac- 
quirement of any knowledge is apt to be 
well done; what is done for us by others is 
of little value. 5 

We have heard of some uninformed par- 
venus, grown suddenly rich, who have first 
ordered a magnificent library room, fitted 
with rosewood, marble, and gilded trap- 
pings, and then ordered it to be filled with 
splendidly bound volumes at so much per 
volume. And it is an authentic fact that 
a bookseller to the Czar of Russia, one 
Klostermann, actually sold books at 50 to 
100 rubles, by the yard, according to the 
binding. The force of folly could no further 


go to debase the aims and degrade the 
intellect of man. 


Criticism That Enlightens Not, 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In reading your SaTuRDAY REVIEW no- 
tices of new books I am more and more 
struck by the contrast between the older 
and more conservative earnestness which 
has, thank heaven! not yet quite vanished 
from critical fashion, and the newer style 
of flippaney which belongs to the positivist 
and damnatory school, and which often 
forms an inky cloud for cuttlefish miscon- 
ception, if not crass ignorance. 

To illustrate: An appreciative’ editorial 
article in a recent issue of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW noted the appearance of the final 
volume of Dr. George Lansing Raymond's 
scholarly series in comparative aesthetics 
—a series which has been in preparation 
during the last fifteen years. The au- 
thor’s last volume, “ Proportion and Har- 
mony of Line and Color," is the subject in 
a late number of The Nation, of this par- 
ticular, treatment, which is doubly to be 
regretted in any publication whose avowed 
object is enlightenment. In the opening 
sentence the critic sneers at Dr. Ray- 
mond’s “imposing manner,” the “ prestige 
of a professorship,” &c., by way of refer- 
ence to his “amazing” series. Surely 
there is no hint here of the work under 
Vischer in Tiibingen and the studies of the 
Museum Marbles in Berlin under Curtius, 
which ten years ago had made Dr. Ray- 

mond’s name perfectly known to all stu- 
dents of aesthetics abroad as well as here. 
This flippant note of first acquaintance 
is jarring in critical columns. The cock- 
sure conclusions of this particular crit- 
ique are, as might be expected, painful, 
In the interest of art, some of the most 
glaring might be pointed out, together with 
opinion which shows their flimsy basis: 


I 


RAYMOND—Objects in sunshine at this 
time (noon) show bluish and cold tints; 
while those in shadow show the opposite. 
THE FLIPpPANT Critic—This will prove 
news to painters of the open-air. It is a 
state of facts that does not exist. 

Von Beroup—(Theory of Color, Page 
232)—As the sun rises, the brilliantly illu- 
minated parts of the object assume a cold 
look, while the shaded parts appear warm 
in comparison. ‘ 


If. 


RAYMOND—As objects recede in the dis- 
tance they grow more dull in color; bright 
red, for instance, passing into darker red 
and brown, and yellow into orange. 

THE FLIPPANT CRITIC—One cannot argue 
with this. One can only tell Prof. Ray- 
mond that colors become paler in extreme 
distance, not darker. 

Van DykeE—(Art for Art's Sake, 
132)—At 200 yards distance, 
comes a warmer yellow, 
orange. 


Page 
yellow be- 
bordering upon 


If. 


RAYMOND—The eyes rotate whenever the 
ixes of the two éyes converge, i. e., whens 
ever, in order to see distinctly and specif- 
ically, the two eyes move away from each 
other, not toward each other, as one might 
suppose. 

THE FLIPPANT Critic—The professor is 
inexhaustible at this sort of thing. If, as 
a child, he never held his finger in front 
of his nose in order te “ look cross-eyed,” 
let him try it now and he can readily sat- 
isfy himself that “in order to see specif- 
ically ’’ the two eyes do not move away 
from each other. 

LE Conte—(Sight, Page 203)—The two 
eyes in convergence rotate outward. 


But even a greater sin than such rol- 
licking flippancy is the sin of critical mis- 
representation. The critic says: 

From page 300 there is a brief history of 
painting which is wholly delicious, and 
which contains this extract: “ The fore- 
most among these followers (of Rubens) 
were Van Dyke, « » « Teniers, = a = 
and Rembrandt!” 


What Raymond really does say in this 
butchered and bleeding extract Is this: 


The foremost among these followers 
were Van Dyke, a painter of a style sim- 
ilar to that of Rubens, with less force and 
more sweetness; Teniers, the originator of 
the very successful Belgian school of genre 
painting, and Rembrandt, who, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of some of his 
subjects taken from real life, is a Flemish 
Correggio, with a development beyond the 
Italian which all of his school manifest. 


Of course it goes without saying that 
any schoolboy would perceive that there 
is a world of distinction in this paragraph 
as written, which is not in the bald dis- 
offered by the critic. From 
such so-called “ criticism” one turns with 
dismay and unprofit. There is surely an 
ethical side to the business of book re- 
viewing. Flippancies are all well enough 
in thefr place, but certainly their place is 
not to make serio-comic a page on which 

mders should be able to look for some- 
thing more than puerile foolishness and 
flagrant errancy. 


us 
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ART. AND ID ARTISTS. 


No finer figure for the sculptor could 
there than that of King Alfred. Alfred 
would bear idealization. The King was as 
brave as he was sweet-tempered. 
the patron of learning. His name is en- 
deared to humanity in a barbarous age. 
Mr. Hamo Thornycraft has been commis- 
sioned to erect a colossal statue of King 
Alfred the Great, which is to be reared at 
Winchester, England. he artist has al- 
ready finished a full-sized clay model of the 
figure. Alfred stands with one hand on his 
shield and the other clasping his sword. 
The height of the figure is 14 feet. It will 
stand on a pedestal 20 feet high, a single 
block of granite. Some $25,000 has been ex- 
pended far, which has been raised by 
public About $10,000 more 


wanted to complete the work. 
*,* 


be 


so 


is 


subscription. 


Mr. Claude Phillips gives further informa- 
tion regarding the Titian, the ‘“ Perseus 
and Andromeda,” discovered in the bath- 
room of Hertford House. (See Tuer Times 
SATURDAY REview of June 9.) Mr. Claude 
Phillips’s attention has been called to Sir 
Abraham Hume's “ Notices of the Life and 
Works of Titian,’ published in 1820. The 
Titian was then in the sion of 
Marquis of Hertford. Sir Abraham Hume 
States that the picture came from the Or- 
Gallery, into which it had passed 


collection of M. de Vrilliére. 
+," 


posses 
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from the 
of the 
* Ls 
Yeu may 
seeing people 
picture It is 
It may be questioned 
tached any lesson to this picture 
simply a pretty girl who 
juz. The Louvre now 
Greuze, left it by the late Baronne 
jel de Rothschild, the title 
"La Laitiére.”” Mr. Claude 
of ‘Lal ‘The newcomer, 
preserved, vigorous in totality, 
decorative in aspect, more splendid as 
frame, at first seems*to crush 
the donatrix expected that it 
plainer and more delicate rival 
mony of pure white, scarlet, and 
is an unusually frank and bold 

Greuze.” The distinguished critic 
however, that “La Cruche Cas 

always hold its,own. It was Diderot 
deemed Grueze one of. the 
ef French art. But Diderot was only 
encyclopedist and nothing of an art critic, 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense" is ap- 
plicable to Greuze as it is to Boucher. 
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Some time last year the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, finding how in- 
adequate were the portraits of the Queen, 
directly asked her Majesty to give the gal- 
lery a large picture painted by Sir George 
Hayter, representing her Majesty in the 
dalmatic robes worn by her at her corona- 
tion.in Westminster Abbey on June 28, 
1838. Early this vear this historic portrait 
was transferred from Kensington Palace to 
the National Portrait Gallery. The latest 
acquisition of the Gallery is a copy of a 
portrait of Queen Victoria, the original the 
work of Prof. H. von Angeli, and repre- 
senting her Majesty in the eightieth year 
of her age the sixty-second year of 
her reign. This copy has made by 
Friulein Bertha Miiller in under 
the supervision of Prof. von An 
offer has made to the to 
purchase a portrait of the Queen 
by Sir David Wilkie. ‘This portrait 
longs to the Reverend the Marquis of 
manby. 


and 
been 

Vienna 
Angeli. 


been Trustees 


Nor- 


Of recent years there has been some dis- 
to where Peter Paul Rubens 
was born. M. E. Michel's ‘ Rubens: His 
Life, His Work, and His Times" establishes 
the unquestionable fact that the great art- 
ist born at Seigen, a town to-day in 
the Province of Westphalia, some forty- 
seven miles distant from There 
are some curious episodes having to do with 
the father of the painter. John Rubens, 
M. Michel shows, had an intrigue with no 
less a persongge than Anne of Saxony, the 
second wife of Willlam the Silent. At that 
time such intimacies were highly danger- 
ous. The intrigue having been discovered, 
John Rubens barely escaped with his life. 
John Rubens's wife, Maria Pypelinex, was 
the most devoted of women. She knew the 
danger her husband was running, and she 
did all she could to help him. John was 
imprisoned for two years. Maria knew the 
whole secret of her husband's escapade, in 
which Anne of Saxony was quite as guilty 
as was her paramour. Possibly to prevent 
a scandal, the matter was in a measure 
hushed up. M. Michel writes that it was 
John Rubens's wife who retired to Siegen. 
and that during her stay there her children 
were born. It is possible that Peter Paul 
Rubens, in his after life, owed something of 
the political position he held to the fact 
that he was In possession of many of the 
secrets of the Orange party. The art of 
Rubens was fully acknowledged in his 
time, but it was not usual for a painter to 
be selected for a diplomatic mission. It 
was, then, to nis mother that Peter Paul 


owed his many excellent characteristics, 
*¢ 
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cussion as 


was 


Cologne. 


Commenting on a colored print in an art 
magazine published in England, The Lon- 
don Chronicle writes that it is “ muddy.” 
Examining the same colored print, the con- 
clusion arrived at by us is the same. The 
Chronicle refers to the colored prints in 
the American magazines for this month, 
and the critic prints that they “are all 
vile." The term “vile” is unnecessarily 
harsh, The worst that can be sald is that 
they are failures. Some time ago the rea- 
sons for want of success of the colored 
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ones, 


explain. First, there was the limitation 
of the page. One bad effect is produced 
by the margin of white paper. Occasion- 
ally a colored print has been 
where the picture covered the entire 
and then the effect was somewhat 
Th?» effort to print a picture in three 
colors is to produce monotony. 
the turn- 
Pretty generally, 
of the page 
The Chron- 


page, 
better. 
a 
out is overstartling. 
however, it is the dullnes 
which is salient. The critic 
icle concludes as follows: 
in colors are always out of place in a well- 
printed book. Simple decoration may 
at times used. But the attempt to print 
mechanically reproduced versions of oil 
paintings and water colors on shining art 
papers is an abomination, and in the 
cheaper publications a supreme expression 
of vulgarity.”” It is the high excellence of 
the engravings and other work found in 
the American which brings in 
contrast the colored prints. The handsome 
opportunity for dec 
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of 


magazines 


coves ample ra- 


ticn, 


give 
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Apart from his art, which will be 


sed, Turner ha: 


a topic 
never been thor- 
oughly understood as man. Every now 
and then there are new glimpses to be had 
It has been written that Turner was 
illiterate. This was by no means the 
In the Magazine Art are to be found let- 
ters of J. M. W. Turner, 
first time,) which are remarkably 
full of vivacity. They 
Holworthy, who 
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case 


of 


clever 
are addressed 


to James was a 
Turner wrote 
of the 


Turner 


some 


Holworthy 
corre 


in 1856 and 1837; 
spondence is of a later date, 
Fanley Hall and he writes: 
I do not wish to return to town. 
leaves,”’ no day, no weather to enjoy, 
Dame Nature's lap is covered 
it would be forestalling 
brown mantle of deep-strewed 
and roads of mud to splash in and 
be splashed. As you have got me in the 
mud, so you, | hope, will help me out 
again, and place me in as good a position 
possible. 


The 
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-in fact 


artist's predilection for yellow 
known and his fellow-painters 
it, He 
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jokes about writes: 


Though 
Committee, 
original 
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love of 
for | have 
ing this year, 
it should be— 


Executive, alias Hanging 
brought him back to his 
color—but I must not say 
taken it all to my 
so they 


2° 


Turner was crotchety. He certainly was 
man to get along with. His 
and Turner must have 
the rewly married man certain gifts, 
Holworthy did not acknowledge 
rromptly as he should have Then 
Turner wrote in 1824: 

Dear Holworthy—I shall feel uncomfort- 
able if anything should in this note give 
you any pain, but when I look back upon 
the length of time you took to acknowledge 
the receipt of the drawings, and withheld 
the pleasure I expected of at least hearing 
if Mrs. Holworthy (to whom in your mu- 
presented one) 
approved; but your letter treats them both 
so like a commission that I feel my pride 
wounded and my independence roused 
shall be happy to receive any 
presents of recollection you may with Mrs. 
think of to send me, and will keep 
alive my high considerations, but money 
question in the present case. 


the 
the 


not an easy 
cent 
as 


done, 


It is pleasant to learn that in time 
emcothed over, and that 
two became warm friends again. 
* + 
* 
There is sales 
at 


the 
artists 


disappointment over 
of the pictures of the English 
the Academy. In 1898 the sales 
to £13,730. In 1899 they were £21,670. 
year the total was £16,084, 
in 1897. Commercial considerations 
much to do with the sales of works of art 
The war in Africa has in a measure dimin- 
ished the spending power of the English 
Taxes have to be looked at. Then the Chi- 
trouble certainly has aggravated the 
economical situation. Taking the figures 
some of the leading pictures brought, the 
prices seem, however, fair. Mr. Fr 
Dicksee's ‘* Two Crowns 
the Chantry Fund Trustees for £2,000. Miss 
Kemp-Welch’'s “ Horses Bathing" brought 
£1,000, The highest price for a water color 
was given for a work of Mr. Alfred East's, 
£150. There was barely any 
for the sculpture, and this is a most dis- 
couraging feature. 


This 


have 


“Uncle Sam Abroad,”’* 


Mr. Conner, the author of this work, puts 
his information in the form of lectures, 
supposed to have been delivered by a pro- 
fessor in one of our universities, who, rec- 
ognizing the fact that average Americans 
know very little about our foreign service 
and that at the present time, owing to 
the growth and importance of our foreign 
relations, both political and commercial, it 
is more than ever necessary that this ignor- 
ance shteuld be overcome, prepared five 
lectures, which amply cover his chosen 
ground, with the hope of first stimulating 
interest in the subject, and then proceeding 
to gratify it. The lecture form of these 
chapters gives Mr. Conner a chance to in- 
sert apparent questions and their answers, 
which add much to the effectiveness of 
his book. 

The first lecture briefly describes our 
State Department, its formation, powers, 
rights, and relations to the General Gov- 
ernment. Assuming, the author suggests, 
the positiog of an intelligent foreigner, who 
wishes to find out in whose hands a log- 
feal working out of the Constitution has 
placed the real power, we find that in all 
times of peace the Government may be 
said to be practically in the hands of six 
men—the President, and two men appoint- 
ed by him, the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Speaker, 
and two men appointed by him, the Chair- 
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Questions-and Answers in Literature 
(SEVENTH SERIES) 





Q What is SUCCESS ? ? 


. It is the popular recognition of the value of the faith we 


have i in ourselves, 





~ Q.-How may one obtain this recognition ? ? 
A. By realizing that faith in objective form, 


Q. What do you mean? ? 


A. Simply that faith to be effective must be shown as work. 


Q. Give an illustration. 


A. The faith of an author in himself, 


0. Name an author or authors. 


A. HENRY HARLAND and GERTRUDE ATHER- 


TON, 
Q. What about these ? 





A. Their faith in themselves has been realized by the suc- 
cess made by their last two books. 


Q. What books? 


“THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX ” 
“ SENATOR NORTH,” 


nd 


Q. How do you judge of their success ? 


A. By their sales. 


“The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ” 


is now 


in its fifteenth thousand and ‘‘ Senator North” is in 
its seventeenth thousand. 


Q. What do these figures imply ? 
A. They imply that perhaps twice as many thousands of 
people have read and are reading these books and 


appreciating them, 





0. ‘Where can I buy them ? “And who publishes them ? ? 
They are published by 


A. At any bookseller’s, 


JOHN LANE, 2513 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Committee on, Ways and Means 
of the Committee on 
Conner adds: 


Chairman 
Mr. 


and the 
Appropriations. 
Of these six, one-half are concerned with 
the finances of the Government, and of 
the other half, one is the Chief Executive, 
another may be called the chief legislative 
factor, while the third is our official rep- 
resentative to the rest of the world. This 
practical division of the functions of gov- 
ernment does not seem to agree very well 
with the more theoretical division into 
legislative, executive, and judicial. In 
other words, finance has assumed an im- 
portance it was not intended to have. 


on the fact that our 
Secretary of State represents the entire 
official social side of our Government, 
ing this entertaining on an inadequate 
with no allowance from the Govern- 
for his expenditure, Mr. 
Conner then carefully reviews the scope 
of the State Department, which is much 
more extensive than the foreign offices of 
other countries, embracing not only all 
foreign relations, but all official relations 
between the General Government and the 
several States, the preservation of the Govy- 
archives, the custody of the great 
the keeping, promulgating, and 
publishing of the laws. To carry all these 
there are seven distinct 
bureaus, each presided over by a chief, at 
the head of all being a chief clerk, who is 
“the executive officer of the Department 
of State under the direction of the Secre- 
tary.”’ Three of these bureaus—Statistics 
of Foreign Commerce, the Consular Bu- 
reau, and the Diplomatic Bureau—have to 
do entirely with foreign affairs. As to the 
workings of one of these departments, that 


First commenting 


do- 
sal- 
ary, 


qment enforced 


ernment 


seal, and 


as 
it is now called, takes charge of data gath- 
ered all over the world by the Consular 
Service. Everything of immediate im- 
portance is at once published in the “ ad- 
vance sheets"’ of the Consular reports, 
and distributed to Boards of Trade, the 
press, and elsewhere. Prompt distribution 
of such information was begun Jan. 1, 
1898, since which time the American sys- 
tem of Consular reports is acknowledged 
to be the best in the world. 

The second lecture deals with our Con- 
sular Service, and will be found to con- 
tain the most valuable information in re- 
gard to the various grades in this service— 
Consul General, Consul and Commercial 
Agent—their exact duties and the privi- 
leges to which Americans traveling or resi- 
dent abroad are entitied. The third lecture 
continues the subject of the duties of the 


| Consular Service, which are not only nu- 


merous, but multiform, and so clearly de- 
scribed that all young Americans should 
acquaint themselves with the entire vol- 
ume. 

Lecture 4 is devoted to the Diplomatic 
Service, which is governed by seven rules, 
adopted by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 
The whole chapter is very interesting, but 
the subject being somewhat complicated 
it is only possible to add that our diplo- 
matic officers are of four grades: Ambassa- 
dors; Envoys, Ministers, or others accred- 
ited to sovereigns, including those entitled 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, usually called Minister for 
short; Ministers Resident, usually also 
Consuls General, of whom there are but 
four in ovr service; and Chargés d’Af- 
faires, not accredited to sovereigns, but to 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, These dis- 
¥ ttle to do with the 


¥ 


| 





falling into their 
the same in all 
largely a matter of prece- 
ynner’s account of the func- 
of the Diplomatic Corps is 
so nice are some of the 
ctions. Ambassadors, five in 
sent, to,the most important coun- 
the next grade, Envoys Extraordi- 
nary, &c., thirty in number, to those coun- 
tries next important to us, there being also 
four Ministers Resident, and Chargé 
d Affaires. Next come Secretaries of Le- 
gation at twenty-three different capitals, 
who in the absence of their chief become 
Chargés d'Affaires, besides which we have 
Military or Naval Attachés, sometimes 
both, at fourteen capitals, and interpre- 
ters at six. 
_The concluding chapter takes 
Sam and expansion, which can scarcely fail 
to be found of great interest at the present 
moment, and indeed the whole book will be 
found full of interesting information which 
Americans generally may know to some 
extent, but which it would be well for all 
of us to understand accurately. 

The appendices are also most valuable. 
The first one gives a synopsis of our com- 
nercial treaties, with an explanation 
thereof, and lists showing the names, rank, 
and residences of each member of our Dip- 
lomatic and <‘onsular Service, with consid- 
erable explinatory data. It may be added 
that the book contains numerous illustra- 
tions, which may be said to detract very 
much from the serious purpose of the vol- 
ume. 
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A Rhyming Will. 


From Chambers'’s Journal. 
following is the poetical effort of one 
John Hedges, who died at Finchley, near 
London, more than 150 years ago: 

This fifth day of May, 

Being airy and gay, 

To hip not inclined, 

But of vigorous mind, 

And my body in health, 

I'll dispose of my wealth, 

And of all I am to leave 

On™this side the grave, 

To some one or other, 

I think to my brother; 

But because [ foresaw 

That my brothers-in-law, 

If I did not take care, 

Would come in for a share, 

Which I iff no ways intended 

Till their manners were mended— 

And of that, God knows, there's no signj 

I therefore enjoin 

And strictly command, 

As witness my hand, 

That nought I have got 

Be brought to hotch-pot; 

But I give and devise, 

As much as in me lies, 

To the son of my mother, 

My own dear brother, 

To have and to ho’d 
All my silver and gold, 
As the affectionate pledges 


Of his brother. 
JOHN HEDGES. 


Long Sentences. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The sentence of 143 words in the publishe 
rs’ ‘‘ declaration,” referred to by “‘ A. B.’* 
in Tie SaruRDAY Review of the 18th Is a 
long one. Macaulay's also is; he speaks of 
Sir William Temple's long sentences, but 
as susceptible of being broken up into 
shorter ones, “ with no sacrifice but that 
of euphony,"” and he mentions Hooker and 
Clarendon as writing “really long sen- 
tences."’ I am not going to read Hooker or 
Clarendon just at present, but would like 
to ask those conversant with these authors 
if they at any time beat a sentence I have 
found in Tacitus—"* The Annals "’—transla- 
tion by Thomas Gordon, of 218 words, 
Scott Library, Hove, based York, Page 2, 


Balley’s Mistake, 
2k or o8: 5, 


The 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE CUBAN TEACH. 
ERS. 


The 1,250 Cuban teachers who have 
been spending some six weeks in Cam- 
bridge as the guests of Harvard Univer- 
sity passed last Tuesday in this city, mak- 
ing one of the farewell visits planned for 
them before returning to Havana. They 
had an opportunity to inspect the build- 
ings and the apparatus at Columbia and 
Barnard and the Teachers College, and 
at one of the largest and best equipped 
of our public schools, and they were cor- 
dially entertained by representatives of 
the university and of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Of course about all they could hope to 
get from such a visit was a personal im- 
pression of the physical environment of 
education in this city and an idea of 
what is done in the way of expenditure 
and organization for our schools. But 
this, accompanied by the assurance 
which they received of the cordial inter- 
est which those interested in our own 
educational enterprises feel in the ad- 
vance of theirs, may be of real value to 
them. Happily they had been well pre- 
pared by their experience in Cambridge 
and Boston to appreciate the additional 
experience here, slight as it necessarily 
was. Those who have been most inti- 
mately engaged in promoting the admi- 
rable scheme of Mr. Frye and of the 
Trustees of Harvard are well satisfied 
with the result. Of the effect on the 
minds of the Cuban men and women 
with reference to the work they will have 
before them on their return there can be 
no doubt whatever. They have shown in 
a most remarkable degree and with great 
unanimity the keenest desire to make the 
most and the most intelligent use of 
their opportunities, and they have shown 
this in the one way that must be accept- 
ed as conclusive—by hard and patient 
and continuous work, 

In the matter of actual instruction the 
field was necessarily limited. The short 
time available has been devoted chiefly 
to English, to the geography of this con- 
tinent and of South America, and to the 
outlines of history, with an effort at the 
same time to impart as much as possible, 
not merely of the studies, but of the 
methods of teaching. In English a good 
deal of attention has been given to the 
beginnings of conversation &nd to pro- 
nunciation, and in this way those who 
had some acquaintance with the lan- 
guage have been enabled ta make con- 
This method, more- 
over, helped the teachers to use the op- 
portunities of their daily 
with our own people. In the teaching of 
of 
the lantern slides which have made such 
change and advance possible in the last 
seore of years. 
been shown by the visitors in the kinder- 


siderable progress. 


intercourse 


geography free use has been made 


Much interest has also | 


gartens and their methods, and these, if | 


judiciously adapted, are calculated to be 
of the greatest utility in Cuba, 

However limited the amount of definite 
instruction practicable in the short time 
by the Cuban teachers in this 
country, there is sure to be a very great 
gain to them and to their fellow-Cubans 
from the 


spent 


stimulus to their minds and 


from the conceptions they have formed | 


as to the possibilities of their profession. 
And our people are much duller than we 
think them to be if those of them who 
have had the privilege to engage in this 


excellent enterprise are not also better | 


fitted for the duties which our relations 
with Cuba impose on us. 
admitted that the morale of these men 
and women, coming as they do from a 
country where general education, and es- 
pecially public education, is unknown, 
and entering on a profession for which 
there has been little chance for prepara- 
tion either in training or experience, is 
remarkably high. They are bright, 
alert, intelligent, and tremendously in 
earnest. With them and their compan- 
fons and successors lies the hope of free 
institutions in the island. It is a vro- 


It is generally 


| 





which we are accustomed to consider a 


! 
extremely rare. 


1 “that that hope, which every 
right-minded American must cherish fer- 
vently, is not ill-founded. whe: 2 
¥ —————————_—_—_—_ 
COURSES OF READING—WHO HAVE 
FOLLOWED THEM OUT ? 

It would be interesting to know how 
many plans for reading coyrses have 
proved futile in the Summer now end- 
ing. Nothing is easier in the balmy: 
Spring than to write out a course of 
reading for the Summer months. There 
is something alluring in the thought of 
basking’ in sunlight and in the illumina- 
tion of great minds at the same time. 
The life of lettered ease in the Alhambra, 
which was one of the cherished dreams 
of Irving, was not more seductive in 
contemplation than the Summer of read- 
ing in the choicest fields of literature or 
history. The making out of courses of 
reading for the Summer is an old and 
well-established habit. But, alas! it be- 
longs to the category of habits most fa- 
miliar at New Year's, that time for 
making good resolutions. 

That is of course accepting it as a 
matter of fact that«a course of reading 
is a good thing. But is that a certainty? 
Is it, after all, desirable that one should 
bind himself to read so and so much 
and such and such works within a given 
time, especially if he cannot guarantee 
that he will do it? Will the mind profit 
ideally by forced application to books, 
just because they are on the schedule? 
It would be interesting to know how 
many courses of reading have been car- 
ried out to the end just as decided upon 
in the beginning of the Summer, and 
how many have been abandoned be- 
cause the mind refused to digest intel- 
lectual food which it did not desire at 
the time when the schedule brought that 
particular dish before it. 

It can readily be conceived that a 
course of reading which devoted itself 
chiefly to some topic in which the reader 
had lately acquired a special interest 
might be carried far toward a successful 
issue. But it is equally easy to see that 
some minor branch even of the chosen 
topic might turn the seeker after truth 
into new channels. Some definite plan 
of reading, when reading is something 
more than a mere avocation, does seem to 
be necessary, but nevertheless there 
a-plenty of room for doubt as to wheth- 
er many of the courses are finished. Man 
in the Summer is a desperately lazy ani- 
mal, and the intellectual life is some- 
thing that must be pursued so complete- 
ly for its own sake and not for ulterior 
motives that the average person is likely 
to pause in the midst of his studies to 
“loaf and 


is 


consider whether he cannot 
invite his soul.” 


THE NATURAL GIFT IN ORATORY. 


Lord Russell’s definition of true elo- 
quence as the power of evoking the sym- 
pathy and stirring the feelings of the 
audience is faulty in that it describes 
the effect of eloquence, not the thing 
itself. But we gather from what his 
colleague, Mr. Charles W. Mathews, has 
written about the manner in which the 
great lawyer thought, worked, and 
talked, that he set little store by the for- 
mal art of oratory and seldom practiced 
it. Mr. Mathews notes the great plea 
hefore the Parnell Commission the 
conspicuous exception to his two usual 
rules of not preparing in advance the 
addresses he was to make, and of giving 


as 


more attention to the lucidity than to the 
form of his argument. The 
dress was eloquent and profoundly mov- 
ing. It represented a very high order of 
the orator’s art. But in general his ad- 
dresses in court were without pretense 


Parnell ad- 


to literary finish, though he spared him- 
self no pains to bring his facts into their 
exact chronological relation and his ideas 
into perfect logical sequence. His high- 
est thought was to make sure that the 
Court followed him and missed no link 
in the chain. 

Yet in his unprepared public speeches 
out of court Lord Russell was a fault- 
lessly correct speaker whose utterances 
pleased and _ convinced. This power, | 
common one in this country, is in fact 
Mr. 
haps the most impressive speaker 
have produced, but he prepared all his | 
formal orations with care. In debate and 
in his reported utterances of chance oc- 


casion, however. the mind derives as | 


Webster was per- 


we 





‘presented and the rich cadence of his 


sentences. The I:te John R. Fellows 
possessed in an eminent degree these 
Websterian qualities of lofty eloquence. 
He was up to the time of his death quite 
unmatched in this city, if not in the 
cauntry, in the power to please.the most 
critical listener by the seemingly unstud- 
ied perfection of logical structure and 
the music of syllable and sentence in 
just balance. 

Lord Russell thought this power was 
not a gift. Doubtless he was mistaken. 
Laborious mental discipline and much 
study of the best models might confer 
some measure of power to cast an un- 
premeditated speech in the most effect- 
ive logical form, but no man devoid of 
a natural sense of rhythm can ever hope 
to acquire by study or practice the price- 
less art of uttering sentence after sen- 
tence throughout a long address, every 
one of which shall please a fine ear by 
a subtle syllabic and verbal relation of 
its parts. That power is of higher im- 
portance to the orator than a good voice. 
In fact, a voice not good may have its 
defect supplied by the music of the sen- 
tence, but the finest voice can give no 
charm to formless and discordant 
phrases. Yet the men who have pos- 
sessed the two powers of logical state- 
ment and cadenced utterance in a high 
degree have not seemed to permit either 
to trench upon the province of the other. 
They have not lapsed in their logic for 
the sake of balanced form, nor have 
they let the severity of their reasoning 
processes betray them into unseemly 
ruggedness, 

It is useless to deny that these high 
gifts are inborn. The musical faculty of 
the average individual is not worth cul- 
tivating. It is rudimentary and not ca- 
pable of much development. And that is 
also true of the faculty of really fine ora- 
tory. 





CONTEMPORANEOUS FICTION. 


The opinions of the veteran London 
publisher John Murray on the subject 
of recent fiction are expressed in an in- 
teresting way in the report of an inter- 
view with him in the London correspond- 
ence of The Evening Post. The Post's 
correspondent approached Mr. Murray, it 
seems, impressed by the wide prevalence 
of two ideas—namely, that the art of fic- 
tion is a dying art, and that some pub- 
lishers wantonly turn out fiction which 
they know to be bad to meet the popular 
demand. Mr. Murray wisely avoids di- 
rectly answering the two questions thus 
suggested, but he says some things about 
the trade of making and selling novels 
worth listening to. 

In the first place, he holds that the 
1870” 


number 


spread of education “ since has 
of 


That same increase of 


enormously increased the 
readers of novels. 
education is frequently used to account 
for the deterioration, real or fancied, of 
the drama. Many more people in Eng- 
land and America know how to read and 
require entertaining reading matter now 
than formerly; the children of men and 
women who found their public entertain- 
ments in lecture rooms and panoramas 
now make the theatre their toy. If we 
are to regard this in the light of evolu- 
tion and development it ought to be a 
cheering sign. In that case, in taste and 
cultivation, the next generation will be 


as superior to this as the present genera- 


tion is to its forebears, 
Mr. 
fact that, the present volume of fiction 


Murray admits the incontestable 


being so large, a great many more worth- 


less novels are printed than were 
But he 
increase sanely 
brother 


publishers, and has given us ground to 


now 
printed thirty or forty years ago. 
has accounted for the 


enough, without blaming his 
hope for improvement. 

As for the decadence of the art of novel 
Mr. 


to 


writing, Murray evidently has 
that head. 


believes the 


no 
No 
great 
He 
clares no work of fiction can be fairly 


opinion express on 


doubt, however, he 


novelists all belong to the past. de- 
judged until it has been out six or eight 
years. This seems an extravagant state- 
ment. One can tell in less than an hour 


whether a novel interests or bores one. 


| Whether it will survive a century cannot 


be told until the century has passed. Mr. 
Murray advises people who would test 
modern fiction to keep up a close ac- 


quaintance with the masterworks. He 





Certainly no English work of fiction so 
strongly marked by literary genius and 
imagination as Defoe's wonderful story 
and the best novels of Thackeray, Scott, 
and Dickens has appeared im the last 
fix or eight years, But we fancy Defoe, 
Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray wrote 
™uch that was inferior to the best of 
some of our contemporary novelists. Nor 
is the art of fiction in any danger of dy- 
ing. Mr. Murray in the evening of his 
life is much disturbed mentally by the 
public demand for certain artistically in- 
significant works. But it is not worth 
while to worry over the ephemeral tri- 
umphs of inferior writers. In proportion 
to the numbers of the “ reading public” 
the circulation of many silly and now 
happily forgotten works was quite as 
large thirty, forty, and fifty years ago. 
Shades of Pierce Egan, Ned Buntline, T. 
8. Arthur, Mrs. Southworth, and Mary 
Kyle Dallas! Were there no purveyors 
of romance for the unthinking and juve- 
nile multitude before the era of the little 
romancers, the pseudo-religious tale tell- 
ers, and the manufacturers of erotic “ so- 
ciety ” novels of this hour? 


~ 
THREE MEN OF KANSAS. 


The deaths of John J. Ingalls, ex-Sen- 
ator, and Noble L. Prentiss of the edito- 
rial staff of The Kansas City Star, make 
@ notable gap in the list of men and 
women who, as working writers, have 
connected the name of Kansas with cur- 
rent American and historical literature. 
Inman, Ingalls, and Prentiss have done 
really good work in the presentation of 
regional life, color, and action. The re- 
gion in whose abundant material they 
have worked so well its full of romance, 
movement, indigenous racial forces, and 
much of the stirring events that have 
gone to mold a great series of our conti- 
nental and epoch-making efforts. “ Ex- 
pansion,” historically at least, has had 
some of its sharpest birth-throes in the 
community these have, with others, made 
so widely known. 

Ingalls went to Kansas early in 1857 
and put up his shingle as a lawyer at 
Atchison, after a brief episode as a spec- 
ulative townsite. He soon became more 
of a force as a political writer than as a 
lawyer, being early identified editorially 
with The Atchison Champion. 
ducted it for its editor, Col. John Martin, 
while the latter was in the field for over 
three years with his regiment, the Eighth 


He con- 


Kansas. The former Senator was always 
more of a literary wit and satirist than 
He sought 
and carried on public activities, but al- 
the of the 
scholar ahd commentator. He was Judge 
Advocate General of the State in 1864, 
but, though admitted to the Grand Army, 


political thinker and orator. 


ways presented air therein 


was never in the United States military 
service or in the field actively with State 
troops. 

Col. Inman was a Captain and Quar- 
termaster both the 
regular army, but always an artist and 


in volunteer and 


writer of fine ability. The Cranes have 
issued his attractive books on the “ Santa 
Fé” and “ Salt Lake” trails, with cth- 
ers. He died just as recognition began to 
come to his culminating*powers. Noble 
S. Prentiss was one of the cleverest and 
the younger Western men 
in the 
He was much more than a work- 


brightest of 


who settled Kansas when war 


closed. 
ing journalist, for he was a humorist of 
original power, with a wit that was both 
subtile and genial. A poet, too, of decid- 


ed merit, and as a historical writer, 


inseeing. 
That of 


Mr. Ingalls, though personally affecting 


graphic, accurate, direct, and 


His loss is really a serious one. 
and politically significant, has no rela- 
tions with the renaissance now beginning 
in Kansas history and life from the point 
of record and characterization. 

D. W. Wilder, author of “ The Annals 
of Kansas,” and Mrs. S. T. Robinson are 
the only pioneer historical writers left in 
the State who are known to any extent 
and Col. R. J. 
xf the earlier writers who are 


beyond its borders, Hinton 
is the last 
resident and keep up a lively 
brilliant chief 


Louis Globe-Democrat, 


no longer 
interest in its history. The 
editor of The St. 


Henry King, was editor of the once noted 


through whose pages 


Steele, 


Kansas Magazine, 
(who as 
of the 
Col 


Ingalls, Prentiss, Capt. 
“ Deane 
best Western stories ever penncd,) 


inman, and others, first became knows 


Monahan” wrote some 





to the general public. The bibliography 
of Kansas writers recently issued by the 
Cranes, as prepared by Prof. W. H. Car- 
ruth of the State University, contains 
nearly 400 titles directly confined to 
With the 
volume of 


State matters and literature. 
Historical Society’s recent 
Transactions there are given some three 
hundred authors’ names, of whom over 


half at least are known and of repute. 


AN UNWRITTEN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

In reading the main facts in the life of 
Collis P. Huntington one must be im- 
pressed with the intellectual vigor, breadth 
of mind, keen judgment, and the courage 
with which he grasped an opportunity at 
exactly the right moment. His 
characteristics are said to have been 


personal 
im- 
pressive and agreeable, and, naturally, he 
must have been somewhat of an optimist 
to have carried into successful effect the 
many and varied schemes of his long and 
active life. There is one feeling of regret, 
however, in following the. details of such a 
life, and that is that the man of action is 
so seldom the man of marked literary abil- 
ity. Or, if such powers are in existence, 
they are usually latent or quite unsuspect- 
ed. Had Mr. Huntington possessed Steven- 
son's of writing 
counts of his travels, the new lands he vis- 
fted, and the out-of-the-way experiences 
such a life entails, what delightful reading 
it would have made! 

Why should we not have a good biography 
of the man of affairs as well as of the man 
of letters? Or a good biography, not a 
mere chronicle of dates and events, but a 
life history carefully written from diaries, 
letters, and other papers, dealing with the 
inner life of a man who accomplished so 
Many and sueh varied 5 
sults in the course of his existence? 

It is, of course, natural that a man who 
fs busily employed in making history 
shoud either not find time for such daily 
record of passing events, or lose sight of its 
desirability in the pleasures and excite- 
ment of accomplishing great results. And 
yet the simplest records in carefully kept 
diaries might not only be made the basis 


power picturesque ac- 


and successful re- 


for a well-written biography, but as well 
for a book which might teach young men 
the most valuable lessons in the arrange- 
ment and carrying out of their own life 
work. Even if time and the hour failed to 
bring about the opportunities for accom- 
plishing great results, yet the qualities 
which enabled Mr. Huntington so success- 
fully to carry into execution his large plans 
would make men successful in humbler 
fields, of which perhaps the world might 
never hear. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the 
obstacles overcome, and the results accom- 
plished, which go to make such a life of 
peculiar interest. Born in a quaint little 
country town in Connecticut, of good an- 
cestry and Puritan descent—for the boy 
counted among his near kin Samuel Hunt- 
ington, who was Governor of Connecticut, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and President of the Continental Congress 
—yet he was the sun of a poor tinker, who 
gave him “his freedom" at the age of 
fourteen. The boy began work at eight 
years of age, hauling wood, year 
later had begun to earn money. The next 
five years were devoted to earning what 
he could, and at the same time gaining ail 
the education his circumstances permitted. 
At fourteen he entered into a contract to 
work on a farm for $84 a year and his 
board and clothes, thus saving his entire 
wages. When at last the possessor of $175 
the boy planned to come to New York, then 
as now the Mecca of ambitious youths. 


and a 


Even at this early age Huntington had 
‘gained so great a reputation for industry, 
perseverance, and trustworthiness — the 
three qualities which more than any others 
make for final success in all spheres in 
life—that he had no trouble in procuring 
credit for $3,000 worth of clocks, for which 
he found a profitable market in the South, 
establishing relations there which were 
very advantageous to him later on. When 
the boy became of age he was possessed of 
clear assets that represented an important 
business capital. This he utilized by going 
into partnership with his brother in a gen- 
eral country store at Oneonta, Otsego 
County, N. Y., where in six years the 
brothers had so prospered that they had 
acquired capital sufficient for wider in- 
vestments. The boys had gained so good 
a knowledge of business methods as to be 
prepared for larger operations, and al- 
though comfortably well off continued to 
give that personal attention which is at 
the bottom of all business success to all the 
details of their work, even to the loading 
and unloading of goods at the store, 


Then came the gold fever of 1849, and 
Collis Huntington seized this opportunity, 
but, with unusual foresight, he did not at- 
tempt to make a fortune in a day in the 
gold fields themselves, but through the 
safer channel of supplying the demands 
for all sorts of merchandise. Going by way 
of the Isthmus.of Panama,,he found. his 
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with those bound for te gold fields trebled 


his capital in three months. Deciding upon 
Sacramento as the best field for his opera- 
tions, Huntington worked his way there 
from San Francisco and began business 
under a tent, selling bare necessities to 
miners until the arrival of a complete as- 
sortment of goods that were in brisk de- 
mand, 

A large store followed, and here again Mr. 
Huntington showed his possession of wise 
buriness methods by establishing a team 
service for the delivery of his goods to 
roiniig camps. 
advapvtage over his rivals, 
on shipping their goods by sailing vessels 
to points on the coast. 

Another lesson to be learned from Mr. 
Fiuntington’s life is the fact that he never 
hesituted over the making of a purchase, 
and even at this early age, when offered 
goods at less than the cost of production, 
hal the courage to take them and hold 
for the rise which must inevitably follow. 
Thus at a time when manufacturing was at 
a complete standstill in California he 
bought a lot of bar steel at a per 
pound, held it for four years, and when 
the vonditions of the market were com- 
pletely changed by the substitution of 
quartz mining for placer mining, sold it at 
a dollar ‘per pound. 

But it is not possible to linger over these 
details of Mr. Huntington's life. Later, 
whcn possessed of a considerable fortune, 
became associated with others in the 
building of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
It must not be forgotten that this the 
first link between California and the East, 
which did so much toward opening the 
great West to the world, was built entirely 
through the investment of the private for- 
tunes of Huntington and his associates, and 
corried through almost entirely by their 
own efforts, the Government not coming 
to their assistance unti! a good portion of 
the road was finished and a partial success 
assured. These men certainly had the cour- 
age of their convictions—a strong aid to 
final success in all undertakings—and in its 
construction had mortgaged every dollar 
they possessed three times over. 

The remaining portion of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s career is more familiar to us. His 
success with the Central Pacific against 
such heavy odds led to the planning of the 
entire California system, or nearly 9,000 
miles of railroad, and eventually to the 
other great schemes with which he was 
connected 

But the lessons and the greatest interest 
attaching to such a career are mainly to 
be found in its beginnings, and important 
and interesting as are the lessons to be 
gathered from such a life, how much great- 
er they would be we privil- 
eged to follow such through 
diaries, letters, and other life records from 
day to"day. Now there was victory; now 
perhaps there were obstacles which seemed 
but at last the 


who depended 


cent 


he 


found were 
a career 


almost unsurmountable, 
end was achieved. 

What an autobiographical “ Miad,’ 
“ Aeneid,” beginning, let us say, with the 
words: “ Tools and the man I sing,”” would 
such a life, written from an inside stand- 
point, with a faithful record of hopes, 
fears, and aspirations and the feelings 
with which certain steps were 
upon have proved to be if only Mr. Hunt- 
ington could have united in one being 
both the man who does things and the 
man who writes about them. 


—_—_——— 


A FRENCH QUARTER. 


The writer had dropped off at Wash- 
ington Square South to look at a group 
of windows by Bancel La Farge—strong 
and original work, by the way, simple 
and dignified in design, simple also Jn 
color, and of singular harmony and 
splendor. In Washington Square and ils 
neighborhood is one of the homes of our 
French citizens. It is hardly fair to call 
it a colony, for while these unique and 
strongly charactered people are distinct- 
ly gregarious among themselves, and 
have their own ways of taking life, es- 
pecially its lighter side, they are in all 
essentials good Americans, in sympathy 
with the best American ideals, and con- 
tributing modestly but substantially to 
a stable and useful citizenship. They are 
law-abiding, industrious, self-respecting, 
home-loving, with firm and affectionate 
family ties. They are not numerous, 
and, as a rule, they are devoted perhaps 
in larger degree tham most of our peo- 
ple of foreign birth and descent to the 
less important occupations of what, in 
their attractive and candid tongue they 
call “la petite bougeoisie."” There are 
almost no day laborers among them, and 
not a large proportion of factory opera- 
tives; but they seem to thrive in the 
smaller industries and trades, where few 
hands are employed and where there is 
not a great difference between the em- 


ployed and the employer. 
Perhaps it is this that appears to give 
them the air of 


or ar 


ventured 


a Pile 


S BAV a nse j ‘ 
This gave him an immens¢ {and something very different from the 


relative Jets | 








ure in their unquestionably industrious 
and active lives. The writer came out-of 
the dim atelier, lighted only by the sober 
brilliance of Mr. La Farge’s windows, 
at the hour of luncheon, and, after stroll- 
ing about the thronged streets for a 
while, entered one of the restaurants of 


the quarter, happy in a clear hour before 


him in which to watch and share the en- | 


joyment that infallibly 
French gathering at the mid-day meal. 


To them the occasion is a social function, 


pervades a 


stopping of the train to take in fuel 
which the native American luncheon is 
liable to be. One can hardly imagine in 
a French quarter the sign, ‘‘ Déjeuner a 
la fourchette, A Grande Vitesse,”’ which 


would be a fair equivalent of the “ Quick 


Lunch” that stares from so many win- |} 


dows in our busy streets. The little room 
now in question was well filled, but not 
crowded. It was clean, and the coarse 
table drapery, like the white waist of the 
portly caissiére who bowed a grave sa- 
lute to all entered, 
The meal that was offered at a modest 
with a half bottle of wine, 
varied and fairly cooked, though of indif- 


who was spotless. 


price, was 


ferent quality, but it was eaten by the | 


regular customers with a certain elabo- 
rate attention evidently disconnected 
with a critical estimate of its value as 
mere food. 

The occupation of the hour, to which 
eating was an essential but not a domi- 
nant condition, was social intercourse, 
and to this the feeble wine bore a more 
With its gentle flow 
became 


and 


perceptible relation, 
the 
laughter 


voices animated; 
bubbled 
tables and from one to an- 


other of them; a light clamor filled the 


more 
exclamations 
across the 


air; but joyous as the scene was, in a 
Way never seen in a gathering of the 
same Class of Americans at mid-day, it 
was decorous, and, in a curious fashion, 
The observer felt that there 
the 
the product of generatious 
of active social forces, among which mu- 


dignified. 
existed in 
convention, 


company a well-defined 


tual respect and native self-respect were 
most efficient. And when he received 
the thanks of the waiter for a tip that 
would have been pocketed with silent 
scorn by most waiters with whom he is 
acquainted, and returned the “ bon jour” 
of the grave and portly caissiére, he 
plunged into the swift current of his fel- 
low-citizens on Broadway with a feeling 
that there indeed things that are 
cone differently, and, on the whole, much 
better, in France or wherever her sors 
and daughters cherish her traditions and 
her spirit. 


are 





POSSIBLY. 


Now that need for more general reading 
of the old and standard books, to the neg- 
lect of the ephemeral, is insisted in 
many quarters, (and not alone in Tue 
SATURDAY KEview,) readers will be inter- 
ested in a recent article in The Academy of 
London, That paper states with some seri- 
ousness that “by way of practical joke 
a typewritten copy of Scott's ‘Ivanhoe’ 
was recently sent around to the publishers 
under the title of ‘When John Was Eng- 
land's King.’ It was returned in every 
case.” The Academy then quotes from 
the alleged letters that it accom- 
panied the rejected manuscript, some sam- 
ples of which are as follows: 


on 


Says 


The Macmillan Company regrets to have 
to return “When John Was England's 
King,"’ but they fear that interest in his- 
torical fiction is diminishing. Their reader's 
report of the story is in the main favorable, 
but he points out that the charge of imitat- 
ing the “‘ Forest Lovers,"’ one of the Mac- 
millan’s recent publications, might perhaps 
be difficult to rebut. In his opinion the 
author of “When John Was England's 
King "' would have perhaps made a better 
and more readable book had he studied 
Mr. Hewlett more carefully. . 


John Murray returned the manuscript 
with a quotation from his reader's report: 


I do not recommend this novel, although 
it is painstaking and thorough. The au- 
thor would, I think, have been wiser had 
he chosen another name for his hero, Ivan- 
hoe has already been used by Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Smith, Elder & Co, are said to have sent 
back the manuscript with thanks, but 
“are obliged reluctantly to return it, hav- 


| ing made arrangements for a number of 


serials by Mr. S. R. Crockett." And so The 
Academy continues to quote the excuses of 
other well-known London publishers for de- 
clining ‘‘ When John Was England's King." 
The correspondence is of course absolute- 
ly fictitious, but many people may consider 
that it draws attention to one of those 
cases that might have been true; it also 
gives the opportunity to the lovers vf 
Scott's novels to come to his rescue 
widely he is still read. Fe 
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| Who Buys an American Book 


—in England ? 

'T IS by no means an easy matter 
to interest an English publisher, 
ot English readers for that mat- 
ter, in Amzrican books on birds, 

flowers, etc. It was, therefore, some- 
what of a surprise to “find that 
“Nature’s Garden,” by Neltje Blan- 
chan, has done so well in London. 
The first edition was sold out in a 
month, and last week a second edi- 
tion was ordered by cable. 

The reason that ‘‘Natare’s Gar- 
den” has sold better in England than 
other nature books is simply be- 
cause it is the only book which 
treats popularly of the insect fer- 
tilization which is the most inter- 
esting and vital thing about wild 
flowers. The average English flow- 
er-lover knows really more about his 
flowers than the average American 
flower-lover does about his, and 
“Nature’s Garden” gives our Eng- 


| lish friends information of the ut- 


most value not to te had elsewhere. 
This is why the book excels all oth- 
er wild flower books and why it is 
fast becoming a classic among flower- 
lovers. 


Nature’s Garden; An Aid to Knowledge 
of Our Wild Flowers and Their Insect Vis- 
itors. With 8) plates, many in color, photo- 
graphed from the living flower, Price, 
$3.00 net. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


CHINA’S 
OPEN DOOR 


An Historical Sketch by 
CONSUL GENERAL WILDMAN 


OF HONG KONG 


With an Introduction by Hon. CHARLES 
DENBY, Former United States 
Minister to China. 


Among other things Col. DENBY says— 


This book is clear, concise in lan- 
fuage, easy to understand and opens 
up vistas of information which until 
now have been unknown to the gen- 
eral reader. One sees plainly that he 
has not drawn his description from 
books or from the chance observations 
of the hurrying tourist. 

Ancestral worship—the fundamental 
principle of Chinese policy—is well 
and forcibly explained. Chinese con- 
servatism, which has held China fixed 
as the northern star, is thoroughly 
elucidated 

The chapter on commerce is worth 
the price of the book to the merchant. 


Emblematic Cover, 12mo, Illus.$1.50 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., Boston 





In Circling Camps. 


A Romance of the American Civil War. 
By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “A 
Herald of the West,’”’ “A Soldier of 


Manhattan,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Altsheler has written a romance 
of the Civil War in which we feel a 
fresh and captivating genius. It is 
certainly an extraordinary book. Its 
freshness, vigor, abounding color, keen 
insight into the life of a volunteer sol- 
dier, broad, full grasp of military con- 
ditions and incidents, and its p@wer 
of enthusiasm combine to make it a 
memorable romance."’—N. Inde- 
pendent. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





THE TRIBUNE PRIMER, 


By EUGENE FIELD. 

His first book, published in 1882, of which only 
50 copies were printed, a copy recently sold at 
$125.00. We have now ready a special edition, 
printed on fine laid paper, deckled edge, bound 
in artistic cloth, which we will send postpaid on 
receipt of 30c. 

FUNNY EPITAPHS, 
By ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 

This collection comprises an assortment of 
quaint and funny epitaphs selected from the 
many thousands of such from c>meteries all over 
the world. A unique book. Handsomely bound 
in cloth. Sent postpaid on receipt of T5c. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

“MY BOOK RECORD AND GUIDE.” 

This book has been indorsed by all literary 
publications and educational teachers as the one 
book to assist book lovers or any reader of books 
to keep a record of books read, recomme 
wanted, and loaned. I[t also contains a list 
the best 600 books worth reading. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, 192 pages. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. 

The epee eres, See will be mailed postpaid 
on receipt o 00. 

THE MUTUAL BOOK CO. 
79 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ee 
Apropos of Horatio W. Dresser’s “ Edu- — 
cational and Philosophical Ideal,” which 
G. P. Putnam's Sons are about to p 
there has just been issued a rather 
esting leaflet concerning Mr. Dre 















































































A. J. BLOOR, Stonington, Ky., -com- 
upon Mrs. Sherwood’s recent ar- 

writes: “This versatile lady's 
Heroines Who Smoke’ deals deservedly 
“and well with the somewhat slangy, and 
“-g@etasionally arms-a-kimbo damsel of the 
passing hour’s novel, a kind of literary 
-pabulum which serves little purpose seem-~- 
4mnzly but to carry into the dressing room 
fauteuil or the veranda hammock, for the 
unsatisfied craving of their occupants, 
“some more of the ‘racy’ interchange of 
the man’s after-dinner talk, and of the 
_mot always unracy gossip of a hen luncheon 


“{ think, however, Mrs. Sherwood might 
allow that such utterances as Tolstoi 
gives us in his darkest hours, and such 
as those of ‘The Gadfly’ and ‘ Esther 
Waters’ and Hardy’s ‘Tess of the d’Ur- 
bervilies’ serve a high purpose in excit- 
tng present sympathy with resulting alle- 
viation and possible future rectification of 
terrible blots on civilization. But a bal- 
ance is largely supplied by such sweet and 
wholesome portraitures of women and 
their environments as your eminent con- 
tributer recommends in her, penetrating 
but, as always, amiable article on ‘ He- 
roines Who Smoke.’ 

“ But if Mrs. Sherwood treats your read- 
ers to anything else on the same theme, 
why should not she suggest to the coming 
young story writers to return once in a 
while at least to the satisfactory prac- 
- tice of their literary fathers, and let us 
know in the last chapter—the epilogue 
which ought not to be so negligible as it 
now is—what becomes of the various 
dramatis personae in whom their seduc- 
tive pens have so deeply interested us? 
Moreover, let them occasionally give us the 
comforting assurance that the reunited 
lovers ‘lived happy ever after,’ no matter 
what punishment they may reserve for the 
villain or exposure for the Becky Sharp.” 

Now, as to the smoking habit: Of course 
the well-knit, sun-tanned young athletes 
whose aspiring and indulgent parents have 
probably just ‘arrived, as the French 
say, will say to herself, or, if need be, will 
openly contend, that she is doing the cor- 
rect thing if she keeps herself moderately 
supplied with Egyptian cigarettes. For does 
not the admirable Queen Regent of Spain 
smoke two long and strong cigars a day, 
and did not the poor Empress of Austria 
use to smoke at least one? Do not most of 
the royal ladies in Europe, in fact, handle 
a cigarette case in the same way? There- 
fore, says our fresh and—as she thoroughly 
realizes—adaptable young American, par- 
ticularly if she has not yet sojourned in 
Europe—why shouldn't she herself smoke 
if she wants to? All Americans are sover- 
eigns. Is not she as good, she would like 
to know, as any Queen or Empress? Who 
could say her na&y? And as our sprightly 
young lady is told that the grandmother or 
greatgrandmother of half the European 
royalties, and the looked up to of all, is 
much addicted to the wearing out of rusty 
widow's weeds, I fear little would be gained 
if she likewise learned that the Queen-Em- 
press abhors the faintest odor of the weed, 
and that it is as much tabooed at the Eng- 
lish Court as would be street dress at a 
drawing room. 

A young lady told me the other day that 
she had learned much of the history of 
Scotland through reading Sir Walter Scott's 
novels. If one wants to be led in the pleas- 
antest possible way into the current history 
of Italy, and to learn something of its reign- 
ing house of Savoy—really the most an- 
cient reigning family of Hurope—let one be- 
gin with Mrs. Sherwood's ‘ Personal Rec- 
ollections of King Humbert’ in your SarT- 
URDAY REVIEW of the 4th inst. We follow 
her as she follows Humbert and Mar- 
gherita, the idolized Queen of the ancient 
peoples and the new nation, in that drive 
from the Arco della Pace—which, if I re- 
member rightly, one passes under from the 
hotels to reach that Campo Santo, second 
in the beauty of its mortuary marbles only 
to that of Milan's sister city of Genoa, 
where, ‘after life's fitful fever,’ the last 
peace granted life on earth is abiding—we 
follow her.from Napoleon's Simplon- ter- 
4 minus and self-glorifying monument to the 
Duomo, that snowy pile of ‘ frozen music,’ 
which so captivates the laic in architecture, 
though the student in its technics has been 
admonished by his pedagogue that he must 
not admire it his breath, because, 
forsooth, in its evolution through the hands 
of German and Italian designers, the cast- 
iron grammar of the art has been violated; 
the result, in perfunctory parlance, being, 
of course, that it is a mere mongrel of Re- 
maissance and so-called Gothic. And, in 
that drive, how much and how keenly Mrs. 
Sherwood sees; and in her record of it and 
of subsequent Court functions In which she 
participated how much one learns or has 
brought back to one’s memory. So, too, 
who that has sojourned in Rome does not, 
in reading her fluent sentences, recall the 
picturesque network of narrow, devious 
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streets around the Pantheon, or the Sun- 
day drive up the Pincian Hill, with its 
vista of the imperial dome of St. Peter's 


crowning the countless roofs of the Eter- 
nal City, and from the site of the arena 
where Nero sat playing his fiddle in the 
lurid glare cast from the living torches 
made from pitch-cased Christian martyrs, 
lifting its cross high up to the Italian heav- 
ens? 






Spencer’s Definition of Life. 


D. H., Les Cheneaux, Mich., writes: “I 
notice recently a criticism on Spencer's 
definition of evolution, and on scientific 
definitions in general, characterizing them 
as ‘ big-wordiness.’ This does not seem 
to me to be a fair criticism. Analyze the 
definition—no matter what one—you will 
find that every word is carefully chosen 
and there is not one word too many; and 
the idea, when you get at it, is clearly 
and definitely expressed, as is the case 
with Spencer's famous definition of evo- 
lution. The fault is not ‘ big-wordiness,' 
but rather that it is written above the 
heads of the average reader. I venture 
to say that nine out of every ten fairly 
well-educated people would ponder long 
before grasping the idea Spencer meant 
to convey, and this is not Spencer's fault, 
but the fault or misfortune of the reader. 
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I think it would be | 
any 

auneny f the majority, and hence 
the purely scientific definition must re- 


Spencer's evolution definition is, perhaps, 
an extreme example, and more than usual- 
ly intricate, but I find others quite as ob- 
scure. Take, for example, the definition of 
“life” as given by various writers, and: 
see what we can make of it. I select my 
examples from Spencer's “ Principles of Bi- 
ology.” 

Schelling defines life as “ the tendency to 
individuation.” 

Richenaud—A_ collection of 
which succeed each other during a 
time in an organized bedy. 

De Blainville—The twofold internal move- 
ment of composition and decomposition, at 
once general and continuous. 

G. H. Lewes—A series of definite and 
successive changes both of structure and 
composition, which take place within an 
individual without destroying its identity. 

Spencer comments at some length on each 
of these definitions, showing where they 
are, in his judgment, faulty or inadequate, 
and gives the following as his own view. 
He says, (Vol. L, Page 99, revised edition:) 
“ Our conception of life under its most ab- 
stract aspect will be ‘the continuous ad- 
justment of internal relations to external 
relations’ ’’; but, not being satisfied with 
this, he gives the following as his mature 
conception of the term. First he says, 
(Page 97:) ‘‘ Elsewhere I have proposed to 
define life as ‘the co-ordination of ac- 
tions,’ ”’ but finally he proposes the follow- 
ing, (Page 93:) “The definite combination 
of heterogeneous changes both simulta- 
neous and successive, in correspondence 
with external coexistence and sequences," 
explaining (Page 89) that “definite com- 
bination " is synonymous with “ co-ordina- 
tion” and “ changes both simultaneous and 
successive’ are comprehended under the 
term ‘‘actions.”’ This definition is evident- 
ly studied and every word weighed. 

Originally put forth in 1866 and retained 
in his revision of 1898, we may assume that 
it is about absolutely perfect so far as Mr. 
Spencer is capable of making it so, al- 
though he eails his definition’ (Page 89) 
merely a ‘‘rude approximation."’ As in 
his definition of evolution, in his ‘“ First 
Principles,’ he builds up his definition by 
successive steps, word by word and para- 
graph by paragraph, proving that he is 
fairly well satisfied with it as finally 
framed. But how many people of ordinary 
intelligence and fair education, who com- 
prise the mass of readers, will gain any 
adequate conception of life from its peru- 
sal? It would seem that almost any one 
could make a clearer and more intelligible 
definition, and I propose it for your cor- 
respondents to make the trial.” 
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Kipling and the Ladies. 


HARLEMIA, New York, writes: ‘“ The 
letter signed * Riverside’ in your issue of 
Saturday, Aug. 41, contains the following 
remark: ‘In my time I have known but 
three women who knew or cared much for 
Kipling.’ 

‘This lack of appreciation among women 
for Rudyard Kipling’s work must have 
been noticed by us all. Perhaps few could 
name as many as three women who knew 
or cared for Kipling. Why is it? 

“ True, Kipling’s women (they can hardly 
be called heroines) are not attractive, and 
the leve story is his weakest point. But 
what of that? Women nowadays read so 
much besides love stories. Is it because 
they are afraid to appreciate him? Be- 
cause one cannot lay down ‘ Soldiers Three’ 
or ‘The Light That Failed’ and go calmly 
about the daily round of the average wo- 
man's life—making up the menu, looking 
for a laundress, buying silk or gingham or 
kitchen utensils, or doing any other of the 
thousand and one little duties connected 
with homemaking? 

“It is the feeling that Dick had in the 
days of his blindness, when ‘his friends 
had been discussing their plans before him. 

“*What's the matter?’ said Torpenhow 
as he saw Dick's head fall when the last 
of the regiment had departed. 

““* Nothing. I feel a little bit out of the 
running—that’s all.’ 

“That's all! A woman is so decidedly 
out of the running’ of barrack-room talk 
and war correspondents’ plans. The fact 
that she would not enjoy it has nothing to 
do with her yearning for it all; she does 
not realize (for that is Kipling’s charm) 
that she could not fraternize with Mulvaney 
and Ortheris, nor yet with Torpenhow 
and the Nilghar; that they would disgust 
her feminine way of looking at things. She 
forms no definite wish to be a man, per- 
haps, but she is filled with a vague longing 
for such chances and experiences. If she 
could but march with the regiment, hear 
the stories of the mess, make love to Mrs. 
Hauksbee, and to Ameera, be distinguished 
for service to the Government, or the news- 
paper, or—and then she smells the potatoes 
burning, and while she runs to the rescue 


she reflects that after all Kipling has 
no true understanding of women or he 
would not have drawn some of them in 


such a contemptible light, and perhaps the 

lines rankle just a little: 

“* For the Colonel's lady and Judy O'Grady 
Are sisters under their skins.” 


Mrs. H. A., Troy, N. Y., also writes: ‘I, 
too, have found it true that women seldom 
appreciate Kipling, and being such an ar- 
dent admirer of him myself, I read every- 
thing written about or by him that I am 
fortunate enough to procure. 

“Is it because his stories are 
jiarly void of sentimental love scenes, in 
which so many women delight? Surely no 
love could be more strongly or effectively 
deseribed than that of * Badalia Herods- 
foot.” How simply he pictures that pe- 
cullar but divine quality in a woman's en- 
during love which will cling to and de- 
tend a drunken brute of a husband, even 
while being trampled unto death by him. 
Does not such love, so told, touch wo- 
men’s hearts more than any more romantic 
and more sentimentally related? And all 
the pathetic story of her class which we 
read between the lines hints at more than 
he tells us. I think this true of much that 
Kipling writes. 

“T have heard some women declare Kip- 
ling coarse. He is not coarse, but looks 
things squarely in the face and describes 


singu- 













































































































“ E. FP. P..” New York, on the contrary, 
says: “1 as well aS your correspondent 
‘ Riverside,’ want to express my pleasure 
with the article ‘ Kipling Again,’ signed 
‘May Harris,’ but would like to say I fear 
his knowledge of women who read Kipling, 
and take much delight thereby, rather lim- 
ited. I, whose sphere fs not a large one, 
know of many women, not only English 
and Canadian, but ‘the native born,’ who 
read his works over and over again, poems 
and prose; who know how to read them, 
too. 

“Who of to-day writes with so much truth, 
pathos, and masterly knowledge, handling 
his subjects with so much ease one worflers 
how and when he gets to the bottom of 
them? For instance, his poem ‘The De- 
stroyers’, how fine it was! and as correct 
in detail as though he had built torpedoes 
himself, I am told by those who are close- 
ly connected with the mechanism of these 
messengers of death. 

“T cannot take off my hat to the man 
who wrote ‘The Sestina of the Tramp 
Royal,’ but I would like to thank the man 
who wrote ‘Gunga Din,’ ‘Mandalay,’ the 
prelude to ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads,’ ‘ The 
Seven Seas,’ ‘The Recessional,’ ‘A Day's 
Work,’ ‘In the Matter of One Compass,’ 
for so many hours of pleasure in these and 
many others, too numerous to mention. I 
also love them all, and not only in the 
library, but in every room, I would have 
some of the few it is my good fortune to 
possess. We have good evidence of the 
truth in remarks by May Harris on the 
populace; poets and heroes share the same 
sad fate.”’ 


“The Reign of Law.” 


“J. O. C.,” Louisville, Ky., writes: “‘ It is 
my fortune, good or bad, to bein a position 
to hear a number of criticisms of Mr. James 
Lane Allen's latest production, the position 
being to try and serve the ever-eager pub- 
lic at the delivery desk in a circulating 
library with all the latest and best fiction, 
in return for which 1 am often served with 
a great deal of free criticism, mueh of it 
very unique and rich. And Mr. James Lane 
Allen has by no means escaped ‘ scot-free’ 
in his native State. For instance, two 
quite charming and attractive young ma- 
trons came into the library together. One 
returned her book and asked for ‘The 
Reign of Law.’ 

“The other said: ‘Oh, you don’t want to 
read that! It is just full of impossible de- 
scriptions about nothing but hemp. You 
know, my husband is, like yours, a tobac- 
conist, and what interest have we in old 
hemp?’ 

**Oh, well,’ said the 
‘give me something else, 
old thing.’ 

“I mildly suggested ‘God's Fool.’ She 
took it and I am sure read it with more in- 
terest than she would have that sur- 
passingly beautiful soul study that has 
been furnished us by Mr. Allen. 

“‘ Another woman returned the book with 
the remark: ‘ Well, here is your “ Reign of 
the Law,” and anybody who wants to is 
welcome to read it; as for me, I Was bored 
with so much religion and no story,’ while 
another returned it after keeping it only 
about an hour, saying: 

“* Here, you can have this book back: 
I have read sixty-five pages and there is 


second 
then, 


woman, 
just any 








not a single word about love in it, and I 
don’t believe there is going to be, so give 
me a real good love story.’ 

Then there has been another class of 
critics We might call them the “ ultra 
critic who appreciate the good and 
beautiful in the book, but don’t want to 


be too pleased for fear they won't appear 


critical enough. 

One of these said, superciliously: “ Oh! 
yes, it is a fine book, well written, of 
course, but too polished; it really is at 
times labored! ’”’ 

That class of critics reminds one very 
much of the woman who was so highly 


cultivated musically and was such an acute 
critic that in the music of the best musi- 


cians she “‘ could hear only the discords.” 
But 


you must not think from the forego- 
ing criticisms that the people of James 
Lane Allen's old home do not appreciate 


his latest book, for, indeed, a great many 
do, as how could any real and genuine 
lover of nature fail to do? And those who 
have ever lived in a hemp-raising country 
must realize that there could not possibly 
be correctly made an adverse criticism 
of the first chapter of “The Reign of 
Law.” 

There was a dear, lovely, elderly woman 
who came into the library several days 
ago in deep distress. She is a woman of 
unusual literary ability and comes of gen- 
erations of cultured people. 


She said: “I wish, when I hear this 
book adversely criticised, that I had died 
ten years ago! I feel that this man has 
laid bare his innermost thoughts to 


us, 
his very soul's struggles for a broad and 
true religion; that it is James Lane Allen’s 
mind and soul that we are examining be- 
neath the microscope! that it must not 
be discussed in a light and frivolous way. 
When I read it I want to make his strug- 
gles and trials my own—and then I won- 
der, could I come out with as purified and 
exalted a mind as had David?” 


Mr. Alden and “Red Pottage”’ 


CHARLES B. LOOMIS, Torringford, 
Conn., writes: ‘‘ I suppose that by this time 
your desk is overflowing with letters tell- 
ing W. L. Alden where Miss Cholmondeley 
got her title ‘ Red Pottage.’ 

“ Therefore it is perfectly useless for me 
to say that in Genesis, xxv., 30, Esau said 
to Jacob, ‘ Feed me, I pray thee, with that 
same red pottage, for 1 am faint; there- 
fore was his name called Edom,’ (that is, 
red,"') 

“®. S. B.,” Litchfield, Conn., makes fur- 
ther comment on this subject: “I also fail 
to find any foundation for Mr. Alden’s 


statement that it had ‘a pleasant smell.’ 


We are certainly told nothing of the sort. 
There is not, in the whole history of this 








pottage, a word in respect to its odor or 
‘smell,’ to use Mr. Alden's not very felicit- 
ous term. Later in the record Isaac, being 
near death, says to Esau: ‘Make me savory 
meat, such as [ love.’ Now, ‘ savory meat’ 
is not pottage of lentils, and even in this 
case, to my mind the word ‘savory’ ap- 
plies quite as much to the taste as to the 
odor of the food, if not more. Mr. Alden 
ignores what is really said about the ‘ his- 
toric pottage," but asserts in connection 
with it what is not in ‘ The Book’ at all.’”’ 
Our desk is indeed deluged with notes, 
the kindly purpose of which is to enlighten 
Mr. Alden in this matter of Biblical history. 


Good Books and Depastinnet Stores 


HENRY 8S. ALLEN of New York sends 
us the following as “An Open Letter to 
the American Publishers’ Association ’’: 
“ Our country is called a free country—yes, 
it is a free country and it is an open ques- 
tion with me ‘if freedom in our country is 
not too free, too cheap, so to speak. Be 
that as it may, department store keepers 
have a right to sell soft soap, books, clams, 
and any other article of merchandise they 
please under one and the same roof. No 
one disputes this fact, but it shocks my 
sense of ‘the eternal fitness of things’ 
that this is a fact, and that books must be 
called upon to sacrifice their dignity and 
associate—so to speak—with clams, soft 
soap, pickles, &c., and thus compelling the 
retail bookseller to keep a department 
store in a small way in order that he may 
make a living. Now, in your wisdom, can’t 
you devise a way to prevent the depart- 
ment stores obtaining the publications of 
the members of your association, (if not 
the publications of all our publishers,) ex- 
cept at full retail prices? I believe you 
can. I have a plan in mind bearing on this 
matter which I would submit if you desired 
me to—a plan that if ell who subscribe to 
its terms kept faith I think might work 
to prevent the said stores obtaining new 
publications, if not the old. I need not tell 
you that it is decidedly to the interest of 
the publisher that the retail booksellers 
should be thus protected, for if they are 
they will Become your very best salesmen 
and take an interest in pushing the sale of 
your publications. What say you, gentle- 
men?” 


After Reading “ The Reign of Law.” 


ASPASIA, Brooklyn, writes: A letter 
in THe Review of last week which men- 
tions poems which have been written after 
reading certain books suggests to me that 
the inclosed lines, sent me in consequence 
of a conversation upon the theme (perhaps 
I strould say principles) involved in James 
Allen's “ Reign of Law,"’ may be of inter 
est to you: 

















































































































































































LOVE AND LAW 


For love I looked and sought in vain, 
So deep and wide my wound, 

Tho’ many came in mercy’s name, 
No healing touch I found. 


I sought until I heard a voice, 
I turned and saw a face. 
Whom seekest thou? The 


visjon asked, 
The Law or is it Grace? 


I look for Love, not Law, I cried, 
Law’s hand is hard to feel, 

I cannot rest till Love I find, 
For only Love can heal. 

There {: no Love apart-“from Law, 
Blind child, the vision said 


Love rests upon the breast of Law, 
They are forever wed. 


“The Bivouac of The Dead.” 


SUSAN BULLITT DIXON, West Point, 
Ky., writes: “In the copy of ‘The 
Bivouac of the Dead’ published by you 
Aug. 11 are three misprints of letters. As 
the object of the article accompanying the 
‘Correct Version’ was the preservation 
through your columns of the great lyric 
in its pristine purity of English, may I beg 
of you to note these mistakes of the print- 
er for the benefit of all who may wish to 
correct the errors in the copies, which every 
lover of the poem will keep as a treasure? 
The words corrected are quoted. 

‘Second verse, the seventh 
‘No braying horn 


should 


screaming 


line, 
‘nor”" 


‘Third verse, third line: 
banner “trailed "’ in dust.’ 

“ighth verse, third line: 
to a Spartan mother's breast.’ 

“These small errors make a great differ- 
ence in the poem, if one has never read the 
correct form, as ‘the “level” sun’ in 
Hohenlinden is entirely different in poetical 
zneaning from ‘lurid sun.’ as Thomas 
Campbell wrote it. That poem has been 
simply butchered I think it should be 
made the business of some one to see that 
the great poems of dead authors are tran- 
scribed correctly when put into our school 
books for the benefit of our rising genera- 
tions.”’ 


‘Their haughty 


ou ” 


3orne 


Names for the Hall of Fame. 

EUGENE L. DIDIER, Baltimore, Md., 
writes: “In THe SATURDAY REVIEW of 
Aug. 18 was published a list of names, 
from which a final selection of 100 will be 
made for the Hall of Fame. Who are the 
judges in this matter, and what is the sen- 
ate of the New York University which 
seems to have the selection of the names? 

“‘In the name of all that is great, grand, 
and glorious in American history, I protest 
against John Brown, the robber, cutthroat, 
and murderer, being placed in the same 
hall with George Washington, the peerless 
hero and patriot. Among Maryland names 
worthy to be honored in a real Hall of 
Fame should be William Pinkney, the brill- 
iant orator; Reverdy Johnson, the leader 
of the Maryland bar, Attorney General of 
the United States, Senator, and Minister to 
England, and John Eager Howard, the gal- 
lant soldier of the Revolution, Governor, 
and‘United States Senator.”’ 

“THINK AGAIN,” New York, referring 
to this subject, writes: ‘“‘ What about Walt 
Whitman, Harriet B. Stowe, Leland Stan- 
ford, Ezra Cornell, Valentine Mott, William 
T. Sherman, Uriah 8S. Levy, Edwin Booth, 


and Judah Touro” ? 


Frederic Viller has written an interesting 


story about a stolen diamond, for Double- 
day, Page & Co. It will be brought out 
under the title of “The Black Tortoise.” 


It is a translation from thé German, and 
those who have read it in the original say 
that it is a fine, specimen of a detective 
story, which for its insight into character 
and logical deductions will rival the work 
of Conan Doyle 
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By L. FRANK BAUM. 
Illustrated by W. W. DENSLOW. 
The Creators of Father Goose: His Book. 


The Wonderful Wizard is an original departure 
in children’s literature, in every way novel and 
unique. The text is charming, and will prove 
interesting to both young and old. The illustra- 
tions surpass anything of the kind hitherto at- 
tempted. Those in the teat—150—are printed in 
six different colors, while there are 24 inserts 
in eight colors. The cover is of specially made 
cloth, elaborately stamped. The edges are tinted. 
Large 8vo; 261-|-24 pages; price $1.50. 
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Resurrection 


This wonderful book by Tolstoi is 
for sale at all dry goods stores for 


71 CENTS! 
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Edited by Arthur Lillie. 
Containing the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions. 

Hon. Secretary for Croquet, All-England Lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club, Wimbledon, 
With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) and numer- 
ous Diagrams. 8vo, bp. xvill.-313, $3.50. 
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SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


Folks in 


Funnyville 


By F.: OPPER 
Price, $1.50 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 2oth St., N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS AND WRITERS. 
WANTED, TWO SHORT STORIES. 


PUBLISH SEPTEMBER 1ST. TWO THOU- 
SAND WORDS EACH. MEMBERSHIP AND 
SUBSCRIPTION REQUIRED. MONTHLY PA- 
PER. ADDRESS H. W., BOX 152 NEW YORK 
TIMES OFFICE. 


DEACON most satisfac- 


BRADBURY. tory studies of 
New England life and character.”— 
Boston Journal. 


* One of the 


The Times says 


of HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD, by David 
Dwight Wells, $d impression, $1.50, Henry HoK 
& Co,: ‘‘The author’s sense of humor and his 
inventive faculty are strongly illustrated on 
almost every page.” 4 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Herbert M. Schott, 17 Broad Street, New York 
City: ‘ Kindly let me know where I can obtain 
in this city a book called ‘Ars Recte Vivendi,’ 
by George William Curtis, and also the poem, 
* When Father Carves the Duck.’ ”’ 

Curtis’s book can be obtained at any 
large book store, The humorous verses 
referred to are probably included in com- 
pilations of recitations of the popular or- 
der. 


Louis Kostelak, 427 
Street, New York City: 
the book entitled ‘ Nameless,’ or, *‘ Without a 
Name,’ by M. A. Gunther. The book treats of 
Western mining and Indian life among the 
Apaches in New Mexico in the 70's. The hero 
is a young college man from Boston."’ 

This novel is probably A. C. Gunter's 
“Miss Nobody of Nowhere,’ published 
by the Home Publishing Company, Hast 
Fourteenth Street, at 50 cents. 


East Seventy-second 
**I would like to get 


“H.R. B.,” Hartford, Conn: ‘ Whers can I 
get a good biography of James McNeill Whistler, 
and also of F. Hopkinson Smith "’ 7? 

James Abbott McNeill Whistler was born 
in Lowell, Mass., in 1834. He was edu- 
cated at West Point and studied in Paris 
under Gleyre in 1857. He began to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy in 1857, and held ex- 
hibitions of his own in London in 1874 and 
1892. Many years ago he sued Ruskin for 
an attack on him and his art in ‘“ Fors Cla- 
vigera,”’ and obtained a verdict against him, 
He is an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
member of the Societé Nationale des Ar- 
tistes Francais, honorable member of the 
Royal Academy of Bavaria, and Chevalier 
of the Order of St. Michael. He is the 
author of *‘ Ten o'Clock,” 1888; ‘‘ The Gen- 
tle Art of Making Enemies,”’ 1890, and 
“The Baronet and the Butterflies,’ 1899. 
He is noted as a portrait painter and 
etcher. Amcng his paintings are portraits 
of Carlyle, Sarasate, his mother, (in the 
Luxembourg Palace, Paris,) &c.; the fa- 
mous Peacock Room, &c. The best appre- 
ciation of Whistler will be found in George 
Moore's *“ Modern Painting,’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2, Frarcis Hopkinson Smith 
was born in Baltimore Oct. 23, 1838, and 
when quite young was a clerk in an iron 
works. Later he was educated as a me- 
chanical engineer, and became an engineer 
and contractor, building the Government 
sea-wall around Governors Island, another 
at Tompkinsville, Staten Island; the Race 
Rock Lighthouse off New London, the 
feundation and pedestal for the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty, &c. He is better known 
to the public, however, as an euthor and 
as a painter in water colors. He ts the 
author of “Old Lines in New Black and 
White,” 1885; ** Well Worn Roads of Spain, 
Holland, and Italy,"’ 1886; “A White Um- 
brella in Mexico,” 1889; “Col. Carter of 
Cartersville,” 1891; ‘A Day at Laguerre’s, 
and Other Days,” 1892; “A Gentleman 
Vagabond and Some Others,’’ 1895; ‘‘ Tom 
Grogan,”’ 1896; ‘Gondola Days," 1897; 
“Caleb West, Master Diver,” 1898; ‘* Ven- 
ice of To-day,’’ 1898, and “ The Other Fel- 
low,” 1899. 


“Times Reader,"’ New York City: ‘I have 
in my possession an ancient Bible, Old and New 
Testament, German print, published tn Lune- 
burg, Germany, A. D. 1672. It contains also a 
great many (wood type) Biblical pictures. Could 
you kindly tell me through the SaTuRDAY RE- 
hee about what the value of this Bible would 
re; od 

We have repeatedly stated in these col- 
umns that the value of most old Bibles is 
Slight. Such a Bible as the present, for ex- 
ample, though undoubtedly rare and pos- 
sessing much interest, has little value in 
money. 


-"C. L. RR.” New York City: ‘‘ Would you 
kindly inform me through THe SATURDAY KE- 
View of the address of a periodical called The 
Sunday School Times? "’ 


A letter addressed to The Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia, Penn., will reach its 
destination. . 


M. Williams, Pass Christian, Miss.: ‘' I have 
been under the impression that F. Marion Craw- 
ford is unmarried, yet I find two of his books 
dedicated to his wife.’’ 

Elizabeth 


The novelist’s wife was born 
Berdan, the daughter of Gen. Berdan, 
United States Sharpshooters, 


Max C. Budell, 20 Nassau Street, New York City: 
“To your answer to ‘G. A. H.’ in THe Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW of the 1ith inst., you might 
have added thatthe original of Longfellow’s lines, 
‘Though the Mills of God,’ &c., is most likely 
the Greek proverb: 

‘** Slowly they grind, the mills of the gods, but 
fine is their output.’ 

“ Juvenal, in Satire XIII, 100, 
proverb, saying: 

““* Ut sit magna tamen certe lenta ira deorum 
est."* 
(But grant the wrath of the gods is great, it cer- 
tainly is slow.) 

‘*] take this occasion to expreas my apprecia- 

tion of your splendid work in Tus Revinw." 


reverses this 


“J. H. A.,”” Baltimore, Md.; ‘ What is the 
nationality of M, BE, M. Davis, who wrote the 
po2m called ‘ Counsel’? "’ 

Mary Evelyn Moore Davis was born at 
Talladega, Ala., in 1852, the daughter of 
Dr. John Moore. She spent her youth in 
Texas, and in 1874 married Thomas E. Da- 
vis, editor of The New Orleans Picayune, 
and has lived in New Orleans since 1879. 


“‘Imp,’’ 457 Eleventh Avenue, New York City: 
‘““ Where can I secure a copy of ‘ The Bells,’ as 
performed by Henry Irving?’ 

T. Henry French, West Twenty-second 


Street, 25 cents, 


Frank Martin, New York City: ‘Can you 
inform me through your queries columns as to 
whether there is any book published on the 
work of a detective or his methods of work? I 
mean-e@ text book. If there ts, kindly inform 
me as to the price and also as to where I can 
get it.’’ 


We are unfamiliar with a treatise of 
this nature. Gaboriau, we believe, made 
Lecoq say, in one of his stories, that “ de- 
tectives are bern, not taught.” 


684 Eagle Avenue, New York 
City: ‘‘One of your correspondents, *C. T.,’ 
New Rochelle, N. Y., inquires in last week 
Query department where she could get the words 
of the poem * You Kissed Me.’ It was not writ~- 
ten by Cella HB. Gardner, but by Jose 8. 
Hunt, author of that once popular little 
‘Katie Lee Willie Gray.’ I have th 
pleces in one my scrap books, and nan 
cortespomdent will send an addressed al 
I will have it typewritten and mailed.” 


J. P. Tracy, 


« . A” ¥ City: ‘ Permit t 
L. W. A ow Fae ity emit me te 


REVIEW the date of the publication of a list of 
500 words useful in everyday conversation? It 
appeared some time last year, about this time of 
the year.’’ 

The list referred to was included in a dis- 
cussion of the subject which appeared in 
several numbers of THe SaTuRDAY RsE- 
View, beginning about June 24 and extend- 
ing to about July 15. In the issue of June 
24 appeared a list, to which probably our 
correspondent here refers. 


_' Cc. D. &.,"" 229 East One Hundred and Ninth 
Street, New York City: ‘“*In the year 15885 
Blackie & Son of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Lon- 
don published a comprehensive family Bible, 
with illustrations, notes, and reflections by 
David Davidson, LL. D. Can THE TIMES give 
any information about the same, and what its 
Present value is, and oblige?" 

This was one of the many excellent fam- 
ily editions of the Holy Scriptures. It has 
no value in money. 


Evelyn P. Barlow, New York City: ‘‘ Can you 
give me a full list of the writings of S. Baring- 
Gould? Also will you please print an alpha- 
betical list of the more prominaznt modern au- 
thors, with nom de plumes?"’ 

We cannot give space to an answer to our 
correspondent's second request. A list of 
the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould’s writings 
follows: “The Path of the Just,’’ 1854; 
“Teeland, Its Scenes and Sagas,” 1862; 
“ Post-Mediaeval Preachers,” 1865; “A 
Book of Were-Wolves,” 1865; ‘ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,’ 1866 and 1868; 
“The Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief,”’ 1869 and 1870; ‘‘ The Golden Gate,” 
1870; “ The Silver Store,"’ 1870 and 1883; 
“In Exitu Israel,’ 1870; “ Legendary Lives 
of Old Testament Characters,” 1871; ‘ One 
Hundred Sermon Sketches for Extempore 
Preachers,’’ 1872; ‘‘ Secular Versus Relig- 
fous Education,” 1872; “Lives of the 
Saints,"’ 1872-7; “* Village Conferences on 
the Creed,’" 1873; “‘ The Lost and Hostile 
Gospels,"’ 1874; ‘‘Some Modern Difficul- 
ties,’ 1875; ‘‘ Village Sermons for a Year,” 
1875; ‘‘The Mystery of Suffering,’’ 1877; 
* Sermons to Children,’’ 1879; ‘* The Preach- 
er’s Pocket,’ 1880; ‘‘ Mehalah,’’ (a novel,) 
1880; ‘‘ John Herring,’’ 1883; ‘“ Village 
Preaching for a Year,” 1884; ‘‘ Church 
Songs,” 1884; “The Seven Last Words,” 
1884; “‘ The Passion of Jesus,”’ 1885-7; “* The 
Nativity,” 1585; ‘‘ Germany,” (Stories of the 
Nations Series,) 1886; ‘‘Our Parish Chureh,” 
1886; ‘* Court Royal,”’ 1886; ‘‘ Red Spider,” 
1887; ‘‘ The Gaverocks,”’ 1887; “‘ The Resur- 
rection,”’ 1888; ‘‘Our Inheritance,’ 1888; 
‘Richard Cable,’ 1888; ‘‘ Eve,’’ 1888; “* The 
Pennycomequicks,” 1889; “ Arminell,”’ 
1889; “Historic Oddities and Strange 
Events,’ 1889-01; ‘* Old Country Life,’ 18S8v; 
* Urith,” 1890; “In Troubadours’ Land,” 
1890; *‘ Conscience and Sin,"’ 1890; ‘‘ History 
of the Church in Germany,” 1891; “ Songs 
of the West,” 1891; “In the Roar of the 
Sea,"’ 1802; ‘' The Tragedy of the Caesars,” 
1892; ‘Curious Survivals,’’ 1892; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Curgenven,”’ 1893; ‘‘ Cheap Jack Zita,"’ 1893; 
“The Deserts of Southern France,” 184; 
“The Queen of Love," 1894; “‘ A Garland of 
Country Song,” 1894; “ Old Fairy Tales Re- 
told,” 1894; ‘* Noemi,’’ 1895; ‘‘ The Old Eng- 
lish Fairy Tales,’’ 1895; Napoleon Bona- 
parte,’ 1896; “The Broom Squire,” 1896; 
* A Study of St. Paul,” 1897; ** Guavas, the 
Tinner,” 1897; ‘ Bladys,”’ 1897; ‘* The sun- 
day Round,” 1898; ‘‘ Domitia,’”* 1898; “‘ Pabo 
the Priest,” 1899; ‘‘A Book of the West,” 
1899; ‘* Furze-Bloom,"’ 1899. 


‘* A Constant Reader,"’ Ithaca, N. Y. ‘ Please 
give the name and address of the editor of The 
Youth’s Companion, with a list of magazines 
and newspapers published for children in the 
United States. Do authors or publishers apply 
for copyright?”’ 

The Youth’s Companion has several edit- 
ors. A letter addressed to The Youth's 
Companion, Perry Mason & Co., Boston, 
Mass., will arrive safely. There @fte few 
good American juvenile periodicals, and 
mention of St. Nicholas, The Youth’s Com- 
panion, and Little Folks almost exhausts 
the list. The publishers of a book usually 


apply for the copyright of it. 


Arthur H. Romer, ‘264 West One Hundred and 
Fifteenth Street, New York City: ‘“* Will you 
kindly publish in THe SATURDAY REVIEW the 
titles of a few books on capital punishment, or 
anything im that line?’’ 


E. Du Cane’s “ Punishment and Preven- 
tion of Crime,’ Havelock Ellis’s “* The 
Criminal,” H. Romilly’s “ Punishment of 
Death,” T. B. Baker's ‘*‘ War with Crime,” 
E. W. Cox’s “ Principles of Punishment,” 
J. Macrae Moir's “On Capital Punish- 
ment,’’ W. T. Tallach’s ‘“ Penological and 
Preventive Principles,”’ &c. 


A. Joyce, Hotel Vendome, New York City: ‘‘ Is 
there a book by a Mr. Monkshood called ‘ Rud- 
yard 7 Se an Appreciation,’ and who pub- 
lishes it?”’ 


The publishers are Greening & Co., 20 
Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W. C., 
London. The book was published in 1899 
at 5s. 


George H. Yenowine, The Evening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘‘Can you give m2 some 
practical recipe for cleaning the bindings of 
old books? Most books that have lain a long 
time get rusty and ingrained with dust, and 
there is probably some way in which they can 
be cleaned and freshened up. Any information 
through the columns of your Supplement will 
be very much appreciated by many book~ col- 
leetors."” 

The use of vaseline has been suggested 


for this purpose, it being less liable, as it 


is a mineral substance, to decompose than~ 


anything of a vegetable or animal nature. 
It answers better, however, with leather 
and cloth than with marbled sides or edges. 


George F. Heydt, 15 Union juare, New York 
City: “* Where can I get a good Kk on tobacco? 
I do not particularly care for a new book; any 
old work that treats the subject in a general 
way will do.” 


An excellent work is F. W. Fairholt's 
“Tobacco: Its History and Associations,” 
published by Chatto & Windus, London, 
at 6s. 


“EB. J. K.," 408.Madison Street, New York 
City: ‘Is there a French novel translated into 
English with the title ‘ Adventures of Mile. de 

0 ‘had by Gallbet, and if so, where can it be 


The best translation of Gautier’s “ Mile. 
de Maupin" was published by Vizetelly in 
1887 at 10s. 6d., and this may occasionally 
be seen in the second-hand bookstores, 
wheré the crude American reprints are al- 
ways to be secured, 


. B. B.,” Stratchona, N. W. T.: 
the author of ‘ The 


A Timely Book 
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A Romance of China 
By 
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Cloth, 12mo, 
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PAGE & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


“A Romany of the Snows,” 
Lover's Diary,”’ (songs in sequence.) He is 
also the author of “ Plays,’’ 1888; ‘* The 
Vendetta,”” 1889; ‘No Defence,’ 1889; 
‘Round the Compass in Australia,"’ 1802; 
‘““Mrs. Falchion,’’ 18093; “ The ‘Trespasser,"* 
1893; ‘‘ The Translation of a Savage,’’ 1894; 
“The Trail of the Sword,” 184; “ The 
Seats of the Mighty,"’ 1896; “‘ The Pomp of 
the Lavillettes,” 1897. A new edition of 
“The Translation of a Savage" was re- 
cently published by the Appletons at $1.25. 
Among Parker's late works are “ The Bat- 
tle of the Strong,”’ 1898, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.50; ‘* The Hill of Pains,"’ 1899, R. 
G. Badger & Co.. 50 cents, and " The Liar,” 
1899, Brown & Co., 50 cents, 

Margaret Nelson, Sandy Hook, Conn.: ‘* Where 
can I get Walter Pater’s works? *’ 

Pater’s works are published by the Mac- 
millan Company as follows: ‘ Apprecia- 
tions,”” $1.75; ‘The Renaissance,” $2; 
“ Imaginary Portraits,’’ $1.50; “‘ Marius the 
Epicurean,"’ two volumes, $4; “ Plato and 
Platonism,”’ $1.75; ** Greek Studies,” $1.75; 
“ Miscellaneous Studies,"’ $1.75; ‘“‘ Gaston de 
Latour,”’ $1.50. 


and “A 


“L. A. T.," Bloomfield, Conn.: ‘I expect to 
be in Oxford England, this Autumn, and wish 
to visit the Bodlelan Library. Please tell me @ 
few facts about it.’’ 


The Bodleian Library was founded by 
Sir Thomas Bodley in 1598, It has copyright 
privilege, only, unlike the British Museum, 
it must apply for each book within a year 
of publication. An old charter entitles it 
to a copy of every book first published by 
a member of the Stationers’ Company. The 
library possesses at least 600,000 volumes. 
It opens at 9 A. M. all the year, and is 
available to graduates of the university 
by right, and to others on satisfactory rec- 
ommendation, The librarian is Edward 
Williams Byron Nicholson. 


Appeals to Readers. 


Millie B. Osborn, 1,895 Atlantic Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: ‘* Where can I find the poem entitled 
‘The Worrying Man’? The first verse runs as 
follows: 

“*The worrying man 
Does all he can, 
By peevishness and whining, 
To make of life 
A weary strife 
He'd keep the sun from shining.’ " 

F. J, Root, East Orange, N. J.: “Can any of 
your readers recall a book published fifty years 
ago or more entitled ‘ Memoirs of Archie Moore '? 
I think it was written by Richard Hildreth, and 
was one of many such books showing the evils 
of slavery. I am anxious to get a copy if I can 
find one.”’ 

W. F. Osborne, President Neck Free Library, 
Ansonia, Conn.: “ A year ago through the in- 
fluence of your literary department a Scotch 
lady, a ‘book worm,’ and others donated us @ 
number of books and wonderfully influenced the 
destiny of a struggling enterprise. If they will 
send us their Post Office box number we will 
mail catalogues to show that the fragrance of 
— charity has not been wasted on the desert 
air.’ 


Daniel B. Fearing, The Cliffs, Newport, R. L: 
“Can any of your readers inform me of the 
name of the author of ‘A North Jersey Jaunt '? 
It is a small duodecimo, privately printed, with 
only a false title, with name of the k only, no 
printer's name, no place of publication, and no 
date. My copy contains a printed dedicatory 
notice to Edward W. Humphreys, Esq., of Be 
Point, N. J. The book contains a short d 
tion of the fish and fishing in Greenwood Lake, 
and I am anxious to catalogue it property. 


A. Young, 405 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. 

» Bs The. Rev. Frederick W. Faber, in one 

his letters on celibacy, speaks of one of 

poems called ‘My First Love’ as having 

written of object of his early affections, 

some reader of THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

has Faber’s poems kindly send a copy of * 
verses to one who is @ great admirer of thet f 
—s man, and who cannot otherwise zt 
them?’ 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


~ Robert Burns Wilson, Kentucky's poet- 
painter, is happiest with the pen, as he 
fs with the brush, when he deals with 
mature. Landscapes In water color are per- 
Baps his best work, although some of his 
* figure painting, notably the religious sub- 
_ §Jects, is strong both in conception and exe- 
-eution. Although the martial music with 
“which his lyre frequently responded to the 
gpirit of the time during the Spanish-Amer- 
fean war met with deserved recognition— 
“The Battle Song,” “The Stainless Ban- 
mer,”” and “Remember the Maine” espe- 
cially being copied in the press throughout 
the country—Mr, Wilson is perhaps best 
known, as he fs at his best, as distinctively 
a nature poet, the author, for example, of 
the “Shadows of the Trees and Other 
Poems.” Recently, however, he has be- 
Heved that he had within him the quali- 
ties for the successful writing of contem- 
porary fiction, and the professional readers 
at Charles Scribner's Sons seem to agree 
with him, as his first novel, ‘ Until the 
Daybreak,” will see light on Sept. 1 from 
the press of that house, 


Frank R. Stockton is at his home in 
Charlestown, Jefferson County, West Va., 
working upon a new serial story, which 
some believe is to be a sort of sequel to 
“The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexan- 
“der,” taking the advertures of that fan- 
tastic and imteresting person into the 
realm of the future, where he will tell 
about things that are to happen as inter- 
estingly as did the late Mr. Bellamy, or as 
does Mr. Wells, with the usual fund of 
Mr. Stockton’s humor. Mr. Stockton has 
also written a number of short stories dur- 
ing the Summer months which may be 
looked for in the Winter numbers of some 
of the magazines. 


Mr. Charles Scribner and family are sum- 
mering at Northeast Harbor, where they 
will remain until the middle of September. 
Mr. Arthur Scribner will arrive in New 
York next week on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, bringing, it is said, a number of 
interesting foreign publications, the Amer- 
fean rights to which he has secured, The 
Scribners are preparing to bring out a 
large number of books this coming Fall 
and Winter, but, as is the case with most 
“ American publishers, many of their vol- 
umes, although completely arranged for, 
will appear quite late in the season, 


The recent decision of the House of 
Lords, which was given in favor of The 
London Times and against Mr. John Lane, 
who had republished a volume of Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches, taken from the sten- 
ographic reports in The Times, has evi- 
dently opened a new field for reporters. 
Mr. Lane has received the following note: 

Dear Sir—Since the reporter has been ad- 
judged the owner of copyright in a speech, 
may I draw your attention to the fact that 
there are many speeches made annually 
by various speakers which would have 
considerable value as literary productions. 
As a verbatim author I beg to offer you 
the next half dozen speeches to be made 
by the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. John Morley. ‘They could be 
brought out as a volume of copyright lit- 
erary essays, and as there appears to be 
no necessity for stating by whom the 
speeches were made, I, as the author, 
would of course stipulate that my name 
should appear on the title page. 

Mr. Henry Norman has been engaged by 
Scribner’s Magazine to contribute a series 
of seven papers under the general title of 
“Russia of To-day.” It may be recalled 
that a short time ago Mr. Norman pene- 
trated Russia from the east and traversed 
the then existing section of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. The articles will be 
illustrated principally from the author’s 
own photographs. The first article, ‘‘ The 
Two Capitals—St. Petersburg and Moscow,” 
will make its appearance in the October 
Scribner. 


The London publisher, Mr. John Murray, 
sends us some information concerning his 
new monthly review, which will be edited 
by Mr. Henry Newbolt. The first number 
will make its appearance on Sept. 19. The 
founders of this scheme, we are told, 
wished their venture to take its place 
among its competitors In a “ modest and 
orderly manner.” The contents will be 
made up of articles on timely topics and of 
fiction. The typographical features of the 
publication will consist of large margins, 
heavy wood pulp paper, stitched instead of 
wired binding, and large type. Mr. Murray 
hopes to produce a review which, while 
being no higher in price than “any of its 
learned and justly respected seniors,”’ will 
at least be more comely of appearance. 
Mr. Newbolt will be remembered the 
author of *‘ Admirals All.” 
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York TrMeEs. Conan Doyle, hear, 
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first sovereign, or, rather, 30s., from the 
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essay on “ The Binding of Chinese Wo- 
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before he achieved fame through his fan- 
tastic tales of the future, wrete equally 
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Hon. Hugh Hastings, the State His- 
torian; expects to send to the printers in 
a few weeks two new volumes. The first 
contains “ Dutch Records,” copied mostly 
from the Classics of New Amsterdam, which 
~will throw a fleod of light upon the ec- 
clesiastical history of the Colonies during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The other volume will contain all the mili- 
tary appointments of the Council of Ap- 
pointment from its creation, in 1777, to its 
abolition, in 1821, with a carefully prepared 
introduction on the history of the Consti- 
tution of the State of New York. Mr. 
Hastings has the fourth volume of the 
Clinton papers now in the hands of the 
printer. The third Clinton volume will be 
issued early in September, 


“Colonial Families and Their Descend- 
ants," by Mary Burke Emory, recently 
reviewed in these columns, seems to have 
been very favorably received. The home 
life and attractive surroundings of these 
old Maryland families and the beautiful 
old houses whose reproductions adorn Mrs. 
Fanory’s volume can scarcely fail to in- 
terest all who enjoy the records of the 
early days of our country. As the book 
has been written for a special purpose, the 
hope that its author may earn sufficient 
money thereby to repurchase at least a 
portion of her oid home, Bloomfield, lost 
to her through the carelessness of others, 
it is to be hoped the book may enjoy a 
wide sale. Covering, as it does, so large a 
field of local history, it will be found a 
valuable addition to the genealogical sec- 
tion of our libraries. Copies of this book 
may be procured from Mrs. Mary Burke 
Emory, Queenstown, Queen Anne’s Coun- 
ty, Md. 


Mr. Sidney Lee of London recently read 
a& paper on some undescribed first folio 
Shakespeares, which was intended to sup- 
plement a paper on the same subject read 
about two years ago, subsequent investiga- 
tions having given him the impression that 
the first folio exists in greater numbers 
than was at-first supposed. It fs desira- 
ble, Mr. Lee thinks, that a full directory 
of extant copies should be published, with 
all the necessary data as to size, condi- 
tion, price, binding, &c., to which end he 
is now working. He has lately examined 
several undescribed copies of the first 
folio, one of which was sold at Sotheby's 
in July, 1899, for £1,700, which is the record 
price so far at public sale. This volume, 
which is now the property of a Glasgow 
collector, had been for more than a cent- 
ury in a public library in Belgium, was in 
nearly perfect condition, and contained a 
number of manuseript notes on the mar- 
gins of@its pages, dating from the seven- 
teenth century, some of which were of 
considerable value as giving collateral ref- 
erences to earlier books. It is to be hoped 
Mr. Lee will be able to obtain full data 
for such a list of first folios, which should, 
of course, include all copies owned in 
America, which are said to Include not 
only more than a fair proportion of the 
total number of known copies, but to be 
constantly increasing. 


Prof. F. York Powell's version of ‘*‘ Twen- 
ty-four Quatrains from the Rubaiyat,’’ 
which has just appeared, is published by 
M. F. Mansfield at $1 per copy. It was 
printed in July, 1900, In an edition of 750 
copies, is bourd in gray boards with cover 
design and end paper in color decoration, 
by Blanche McManus, which hardly add to 
the interest of the quatrains. The present 
version scarcely seems of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant more than a passing no- 
tice, but our readers may judge of the 
quality of the whole from Prof. Powell's 
rendering of the ‘“ book-of-verses"’ qua- 
train: 
Whether in 

stay’d, 
A Cup, a Lute, a fair and frolic Maid, 
Within a place of roses please me now; 
While on the chance of Heaven thy Life is 
laid. 

The same _ publisher, 
“The Book of Omar and Rubaiyat,” in 
four parts, small 4to, paper wrappers, at 
50 cents per part, or $1.75 for the whole 
book. A special limited edition of 150 large 
paper copies is also published, with inserted 
plates throughout, printed on Japan paper, 
and sold at $1.50 net per part. This ‘‘ Book 
of Miscellanies,”’ as it is called, will be 
found a welcome addition to the Omar shelf 
of most collectors, for the reason that it 
contains Omariana which has appeared in 
the periodical and literary journals for the 
past decade; an account of the Omar Khay- 
yam Club of London, the John Hay ad- 
dress, one by the Hon. H. H. Asquith, “‘ The 
ternal Omar," by Richard Le Gallienne; 
bibliographies of English, American, and 
foreign editions, and of periodical articles; 
while parodies, and remarks, 
well as the long addresses delivered at the 
annual dinners of the Omar Khayyam 
Club, also find place. The illustrations in- 
clude out-of-the-way things, such as 
“The Omar Rose Book at Kew” and re 
productions of cards of invitation, menus, 
and other souvenirs of the Omar Khayyam 
Club dinners, including ‘** The Table Cloth,”’ 
There is also a reproduction of a page of 
William Morris's beautiful illuminated 
manuscript of the * Rubaiyat,”’ as well as 
portraits of FitzGerald, a reputed portrait 
of Omar, and other illustrations of less un- 
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tory of the Commonwealth and Protecto- 
rate.” ‘The manuscript, it is said, will be 
in the hands of a printer by the end of the 
Autumn, It will not, however, cover more 
than two years, reaching down to the 
middle of 1656. The amount of labor con- 
nected with 1655, Mr. Gardiner writes, has 
been very great. “ Different threads have 
to be followed up and consequently the 
everits of that year occupy a considerable 
space in the forthcoming volume.” 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill is pre- 
paring another war book for the Autumn 
which will probably appear in this country 
through the press of Longmans, Green & 
Co. It will be entitled “Ian Hamilton's 
March," being letters reprinted from The 
London Morning Post, together with some 
unpublished lettérs. 


Joaquin Miller keeps tn excellent health, 
eonsidering his age and the exposure he 
went through during his Klondike experi- 
ences. The ‘ Poet of the Sierras” is en- 
gaged in preparing some lectures for the 
coming season, and is also, according to a 
letter received from Oakland, likely to pub- 
lish a small volume of later-day poems. 


Miss Sharlot M. Hall, whose “ Cactus 
Flower " papers have been read in THE Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW, will have a little volume of 
lyrics in press during the next Winter, and 
in all probability a novel of Arizona and 
desert life. It will have cattle range men, 
Mexican vaqueros, miners, Clifftown arch- 
aeology, with the yucca and cactus canon 
and desert for environment, character and 
setting, and something, too, from other life 
in the way of a scientific explorer and inves- 
tigator, whose life in our far mountain re- 
gion, though full of adventure and ro- 
mance as yet, has been entirely unexploit- 
ed. Miss Hall herself is artist, archaeol- 


ogist, and naturalist, as well as a writer and 
singer of considerable promise. 
her wilderness thoroughly. 


She knows 


Charles F. Lummis, author, artist, 
and archaeologist, keeps busy at Los An- 
geles with his magazine, The Land of 
Sunshine. He puts a good deal of Old Sol’s 
fire into its pages and is gathering around 
{t a new school, almost, of fresh and ardent 
Pacific Coast writers, while retaining rela- 
tions with those already known. Among 
the latter are to be numbered Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, Grace Ellery Channing, Ina 
Ccoolbrith, George Hamlin Fitch, and a 
score of others, 


John Burroughs, naturalist, essayist, 
poet, charming in all directions, has made 
one effort at lecturing which was entirely 
a success, but he could never be induced to 
repeat it. Major Pond, recalling that first 
and only lecture, declares that Mr. Bur- 
roughs proved himself to be-among the 
most natural and interesting of talkers. 
Just before he went on the platform he ex- 
pressed a decided fear of failure, but 
seemed to forget it entirely as he faced the 
audience. Finding that he had talked the 
usual ninety mimutes occupied by such 
functions, he stopped short and began to 
apologize, but the audience, which had been 
applauding and laughing, too, with the 
lecturer clamored for more, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs, who appeared to enjoy his position 
as much as they did his talk, went on until 
over two hours had been consumed. But 
he would never repeat the effort. Will- 
iam Dean Howells is another of our au- 
thors whose critical and descriptive essays 
form most excellent material for oral de- 
livery. He was a complete success in that 
line during a month’s tour in the season 
of 1899-1900. But he utterly declined to 
continue and refused to consider any fur- 
ther engagements. 


That the Japanese are close observers is 
shown by the following story about Charles 
Battell Loomis, Besides being the author 
of several books, Loomis is not unknown to 
fame as a humorous impersonator, and he 
excels In representing varied types in the 
Ministry and among Sunday School §Su- 
perintendents and missionaries. While in 
Paris recently he attended one of Vance 
Thompson's “afternoons” at his cozy lit- 
tle retreat at Auteuil. Among the guests 
of various nationalities was a Japanese 
who spoke French but had no English. Mr. 
Loomis was called on for something, and he 
responded with an impersonation of a mis- 
sionary who is invited by the Superin- 
tendent to ‘‘ address a few words to the lit- 
tle The bland, high-keyed flat 
voice of the missionary who recalls to the 
little ones that ‘‘ he, too, was once a little 
one, had a smiling face, and pretty blue 
&c., was admirably caught by Mr. 
Loomis, and when the laughter that fol- 
lowed the point had subsided, the Japan- 
ese, who had, of course, not understood a 
word, said in French to Vance Thompson: 
“It is the the missionaries who 
come to Japan.’’, 
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The late Dr. José Rizal’s novel, “An 
Eagle’s Flight,” which, as has been sald, 
will shortly appeaf from the press of Moe 
Clure, Phillips & Co., takes its title from 
one of the speeches of the poet in the first 
scene of “Timon of Athens,” which con- 
cludes: 


But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 
Leaving no track behind. 


The figure is perhaps more applicable to 
the life of the author than to his novel, 
for Dr. Rizal was a whole-souled reformer, 
one in whom the hope of the Filipinos rest- 
ed as a leader toward achieving national 
greatness. Yet of Rizal’s actual work in 
the Philippines there is “ no track behind.” 
The story itself, however, reflects much of 
the curious genius of the man. 


There’s a wealth of knowledge hidden 
away in such mines of travels and re- 
search as the transactions of the several 
Oriental and Asiatic societies of Great 
Britain and Ffance, especially the former. 
Therein may be found much of importance 
relating to China and the Chinese, espe- 
cially in the peninsular communities of 
Indo-China and the stranger ones of Thibet 
and Western Mongolia. Some scholar with 
access to the transactions and archives 
published in French from time to time 
during the last century by the Missionary 
Department of the Society of Jesus could 
readily compile a valuable volume on China 
and its people as well as on the Philippines 
and neighboring communities. The Jesuits 
have always been among the most scholar- 
ly, courageous, and daring of explorers, 
travelers, and observers.. The republica- 
tion, then, of a complete translation from 
the French of the fifty-year-old travels ot 
the Abbes Hue and Gabel is an event in 
such literature. China has not changed 
in the past century, and the same simple 
careful observations of these notable trav~ 
elers, who had no theories or politics to 
serve other than the presentation of their 
faith, are of great value at this time 
The brilliant and indefatigable Dr. Paul 
Carus is probably responsible for this times 
ly publication, as he is for a couple af 
scholarly books, one on “ Chinese Philosos 
phy" and the other a singular reproduc 
tion of the famous “ Canon on Reason and 
Virtue,” by Lao-tze’s, (with a portrait.) 
from Chinese English, which text is given 
a most careful translation into intense and 
vigorous English. 


The story of the South African war 
which appears in the current number 
of Collier’s Weekly has more than usual 
importance on account of the recent ad 
ventures of the author. Early in the war 
the Weekly sent Mr. Lynch to South Afri- 
ca as their representative with the Boer 
forces in the field. His troubles began 
even before he landed, for the ship on 
which he took passage was seized by the 
British under suspicion of carrying con- 
traband of war. Mr. Lynch's sympathies 
had been with the Boers from the outset, 
and upon his arrival at the field of action 
the temptation to strike a blow himself 
proved too great for his powers of resist- 
ance. He enlisted at first as a common 
trooper, but when the formation of the 
Second Irish Brigade began he took so 
active an interest that he was commis- 
sioned Colonel by Mr. Kriiger himself, and 
the brigade put on an equal footing with 
tf? Boer commandoes. His opportunities 
of seeing the inner working of the Boer 
Army were unexampled, and he has treated 
his subject In a way to lose none of its 
picturesque coloring. His own part adds 
enough of the personal element to make 
the story such will appeal to most 
readers. 


as 


Elbridge S. Brooks’s “ Story of the War 
with Spain” has been adopted by the Wis» 
consin State Library for the public school 
libraries, while this author’s “ Story of the 
Ninefeenth Ceytury”’ has been selected by 
the Board of Traveling Libraries for the 
State of Michigan. The last-mentioned vol- 
ume has been used more or less prominently 
by President Hyde of Bowdoin College in 
preparing ‘‘A Grammar School Speaker,” 
constructed with a view to presenting such 
aspects of nature and human life as shall 
lead to the unconscious development of char» 
acter in desirable directions. President 
Hyde in writing to Mr. Brooks concerning 
his selection says: 

I have attempted to give in these selec- 
tions a consecutive presentation of the 
leading characters and events in American 
history. I have read thousands of pages in 
the attempt to find there men and events 
condensed into such form as ta be available 
for speaking, and I have found your writ- 
ings far more available for this purpose 
than that of any historical writer. 


Although ‘“‘ The Story of the Nineteenth 
“ be peculiarly fitted 
the young of its 
general value there can be no doubt, and it 
the author’s intention to pre- 
sent a generally view written in 
simple, direct English for all readers, irre- 
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Periodicals In European Russia, with its 

inhabitants, number 
printed in Rus- 
sian. There still 65 issued in Polish, 
12 in German, and 11 in the Estonunian 
tongue. There are 8 in French, 9 in Latin, 
6 in Armenian, 5 in Caucasian, and 2 in 
Hebrew, and even that diversity leaves half 
a dozen races unrepresented. 
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Herr Knackfuss Writes a Volume 
for His Own Series on 
Great Artists.* 


This number of the Knackfuss Monographs 
is written by Herr Knackfuss himself, and 
has for its subject an extraordinarily in- 
teresting person. Albrecht Diirer was one of 
the giants of the day of early art. He was 
a painter, an engraver, and a designer of 
woodcuts. He imagined for the Christ a 
type of head entirely new, and so noble 
that it has been surpassed in no age or 
country. He produced portraits of convinc- 
ing reality. He designed ornamental 
title pages, and book plates and constructed 
alphabets upon the principles of the re- 
formed Roman type. He drew charts of 
the heavens and of the earth for his friend 
Stabius. He may be regarded as almost the 
inventor of etching in the sense of making 
an artistic use of the process, and he was 
the first to introduce contrast of light and 
shade into woodcuts by using close cross- 
hatching. He was “probably the first 
painter who grasped the importance of 
landscape as an independent thing and the 
poetry which landscape can suggest.’ The 
last two years of his life he devoted almost 
exclusively to the writing of books. His 
pen was employed on such disparate sub- 
jects as “ Instructions for Fortifying Cities, 
Castles, and Towns,” ‘The Art of Meas- 
urement,” (perspective,) gymnastics, and 
music. He valued science more highly than 
he vatued art, but believed that in time 
the artists of Germany “ would not let the 
prize go to any other nation.” He did what 
he could to impress upon his fellow-artists 
the necessity for scientific study, and had 
a scheme for a series of books on measure- 
ments. 

In temperament he was extremely lov- 
able, friendly, and human. The greatest 
sorrow of his life was the loss of his aged 
mother, and his labor had been largely de- 
voted to providing for her and a troop of 
younger brothers and sisters left dependent 
on the death of his father. He attained 
his reputation quite early, and was frankly 
delighted by the honors paid him in the 
course of his travels. At Antwerp, where 
the exiled King Christian II. of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway was singling him out 
for distinguished attentions, he naively 
complains that “Lady Margaret,” the 
Stadtholder, had given him no present in 
return for the many she had received from 
him. He had the habit of dispensing gifts 
of his own works of art in all directions, 
and apparently the method bore fruit in 
countless orders. A careful and quaint de- 
scription of him is given by Joachim Cam- 
erarius in the preface to the Latin edition 
of Diirer's “Doctrine of Proportion.” 
“ Nature had given him,” he says, “a body 
of handsome make and stature, suitable to 
the beautiful spirit which it contained. He 
had an alert head, brilliant eyes, a fine and 
powerful nose; his neck was slightly too 
long, his chest broad, his body slim, his 
thighs sinewy, his legs stalwart. His fin- 
gers were so shapely that none more beau- 
tiful can ever have been seen. But there 
Was such a music and charm in his utter- 
ance that his listeners could not but be 
sorry when he ceased to speak. His soul 
was filled with ardent desire for all that 
was honorable in manners and conduct, and 
he set such an example that he was de- 
servedly esteemed a man of the highest ex- 
cellence. For all that he was not stern or 
sullen, nor of a displeasing seriousness; on 
the contrary, whatever tends to amenity 
and cheerfulness, without conflicting with 
honor and rectitude, he had cultivated 
himself throughout his life, and still ap- 
proved in his old age.” ‘That he was not 
unaware of ‘his exceptional beauty of per- 
son is probable. The second portrait he 
painted of himself—when he was in his 
twenty-second year—might be mistaken in 
the reproduction for the portrait of a fair 
young girl, and the portrait of 1500, when 
he was twenty-eight, is not unlike his 
heads of the Christ, with its flowing curls, 
grave eyes, compassionate mouth, and 
broad forehead, The illustrations to the 
volume show—as in the previous volumes— 
the full scope of the artist’s talent in the 
various branches of his art, so far as re- 
production can reproduce. We see ex- 
amples of his painting in oil in the firmly 
modeled portraits, and in such splendid 
types of imaginative work as the Adam 
and Eve panels of 1507, and the lovely “‘Vir- 
gin With the Pear” of 1512; we see his 
elaborate invention at its full in the dec- 
orative drawings to Maxmilian’s Book of 
Prayers; we see the same invention chast- 
ened and modified in the drawings of the 
Passion, made on tinted paper, and as deli- 
cate and suggestive as the wood cuts are 
bold and positive, and we see the wonder- 
ful technical excellence of his engraving 
in the three famous prints—‘ The Knight, 
Death, and the Devil,” the “ Melancholia,” 
and “ St. Jerome in His Cell” 


“A good painter,” said Diirer, “is fu of 
figures within, and even if it were possible 
that he should live forever he would always 
have some new thing from his inward stock 
of ideas to pour forth through his works.” 
So full of “ figures within” he himself was 
that those who know him superficially 
inclined nk first of his exuberant fan- 
cy and forget the more tender and charm- 
ing side of his work. The engravings which 
he made with his own hand upon copper 
show this side plainiy enough, and the 
reader understands how by these more 
than by his woodcuts or painting he won 
the love of appreciating collectors and con- 
noisseurs. Despite his great imagination he 
4id not, like Blake, cut himself away from 
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his mooring to nature. “‘ Most true is it,” 
he says, “that art lies hid in nature; he 
who can pluck it out thence hath made it 
his,” and, following out the thought, he 
adds that no one must think he can make 
anything better than God has created it. A 
man will never be able to make a beautiful 
picture out of his own head; but when one 
has well stored his mind by much copying 
of nature, then art will sow its seed and 
grow up and bring forth fruit after its 
kind; “‘hence the treasure of the heart, 
gathered in secrecy, is made manifest by 
the work, and the new creature, which a 
man makes in his own heart, takes the 
form of a thing.” It is his union of fantas- 
tic and inexhaustible vision with this devo- 
tion to the truth of nature that makes Dii- 
rer the glory of sixteenth century art in 
Germany. He was alone in the triumphant 
individuality of his conception, and at that 
day he was equally alone in the efforts he 
made to understand the human form and 
accurately represent the appearance of vis- 
ible objects. Added to these qualities is 
his feeling for subtleties of execution. His 
biographer points out that while before his 
time woodcuts had had to be colored before 
they could pass for finished pictures, he so 
persistently tried for what in the modern 
phrase is called “color” in his black and 
white drawings and woodcuts as to produce 
to a large degree the effect of a painting, 
thus doing away with the necessity for sup- 
plementary coloring. 

His visit to Italy, made when he was 
thirty-four, ripened his genius as nothing 
else could have done. “ How I shall shiver 
after this sunshine,” he wrote, when he 
thought of leaving; but the sunshine had 
been upon him long enough to sink into his 
work and enrich it. Nevertheless, he kept 
his German sentiment and method of ex- 
pression. ‘Contact with Italian art had 
helped him to advance in his own art 
without making him pay for the gain by 
the least self-surrender.” He spoke, Prof. 
Knackfuss declares, the German language 
in his art as in his conversation; “ every 
stroke he drew is German,” and for Ger- 
mans should not be hard to understand. 
“It was not until the second half of the 
seventeenth century, when French taste 
in matters of art became prevalent in Ger- 
many, that the admiration for the great 
master who was so entirely and so truly 
German began to fall off. The first to 
recognize his importance again and to ap- 
preciate it duly was the young Goethe, who 
preferred ‘the most wooden figures’ of 
this masculine artist to the smooth sort 
of painting in vogue in his own day, and 
declared, at a time when artists and con- 
noisseurs were doing homage to very dif- 
ferent ideals, that Diirer, ‘when one has 
learned to know him thoroughly, has no 
rival but the first men of the Italian school 
in truth, in sublimity, and even in grace.’ 
This bookful of illustrations will go far 
to establish the truth of Goethe's judg- 
ment in the public mind of to-day. 


Venice as an Art Centre, 


It is safe to say that the average Ameri- 
can traveler in Europe finds Venice the 
most unique and interesting city he visits. 
The city is built on numerous islets in a 
lagoon, formed by the waters of the 
Adriatic, its buildings resting on piles or 
stone foundations, access to which is had 
by 146 canals connected by 367 bridges, 
navigated by gondolas, which serve as the 
cabs of other cities. We approached the 
Gity by railway from Vienna, over a 
bridge about three miles long, and were 
landed at the station, a fine marble struc- 
ture, the rear of which fronts on the 
Grand Canal Here we took a gondola. 
and with our luggage proceeded to our 
hotel on the Grand Canal, reaching it by a 
short cut through intersecting smaller 
canals. The city was unlike any other we 
had visited, Amsterdam being the only one 
approaching it; there, canals were excep- 
tional, and the buildings of a very ordinary 
description, while at Venice they are uni- 
versal, and the buildings architecturally 
beautiful. 

The interest in the city is not confined 
to its waterways, its gondola life, its mar- 
ble palaces, its hundred-odd churches, its 
picture galleries containing many of the 
best works of the great masters of the 
Venetian and [Italian schools, its grand 
old enterprising merchants of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, whose ships 
and commerce dominated, at that period, 
the world, bringing to them untold wealth, 
by which this beautiful city of the sea was 
created. Wonder, however, arises in the 
mind of the visitor how so intelligent and 
practical a people came to select such a 
marshy situation for the building of a city, 
and the expenditure of so much money on 
their palaces and churches. The explana- 
tion is found in the desire to secure them- 
selves from the attacks of their enemies. 
The Venetians were an aggressive peojile, 
and continually at war with the neighbor- 
ing provinces, and te protect their homes 
from the assault of their adversaries, 
sought shelter in these marshy lagoons, in- 
accessible from the mainland, and too shal- 
low to admit of attack by sea. 

The city originally was only a fisher- 
man's village, and its houses were chiefly 
of wood. In the year 1106 a great fire’re- 
duced it to aghes, but which proved a great 
blessing, as the buildings were succeeded by 
the fine architectural structures of stone 
and marble, which now, in their decrepi- 
tude, command the admiration of the 
world. Ruskin, however, remarks in his 
“Stonesof Venice”: “The Venice of modern 
fiction and drama ts a thing of yesterday—a 
mere efflorescence of decay—a stage dream, 
‘which the first ray of daylight must dissi- 
pate to dust. No person whose name is 
worth remembering, or whose sorrows de- 
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** * Boy,’ to our thinking, is the best thing 
Miss Corelli has done.” 
—NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
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NOVEL 
By the author of “ Barabbas,” “The 
“The Mighty Atom,” 


Sorrows of Satan,” 
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Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


“ A wholesome change from the wishy-washy novels which lack the back- 
bone of conviction.”—Boston Herald, 


“ Miss Corelli has written more sensational books, but not many that have 
shown her mastery of human emotions or keenness of perception as to agencies 


that influence human life. It is a fine psychological study.”—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, 


MARIE CORELLI ON WAR 


PATRIOTISM,—OR SELF-ADVERTISEMENT ? 


A Social Note on the Present War. By MARIE CORELLI. 


12mo. Paper, 25 Cents. 


An interesting point of view concerning Britain and her army “ ordered 
South,” the charitable entertainments given in aid of that army, with a pretty 
stiff arraignment of Mr. Kipling generally, and of the “ Absent-Minded Beggar ” 
particu'arly. J 
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AS I KNOW HIM 
By Capt. M. G. WHITE. 


delightfully of his 


KIPLING 


THE famous English author 
school-day adventures in Stalky & Co.,"" and now these same 
school days, with Mr. Kipling as the central figure, ars de- 
scribed in the September number of the METROPOLITAN by 
a chum and classmate of the great writer. This article abounds 
in fresh and amusing anecdotes of the boy Kipling and is charm- 
ingly illustrated. The vast number of admirers of the author of 
** Plain Tales,’’ ‘‘ The Light That Failed," and ‘“‘ The Day’s 
Work "’ will find in this contribution to the early biography of 
contemporary celebrities the most entertaining reading of the 
year, 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA. 

An article of absorbing interest, describing the difficulties 
encountered by an enthusiastic naturalist in search of important 
subjects for his camera. The author is an authority on wild 
animals and wild birds, and some astonishing reproductions from 
his photographs taken in out-of-the-way corners of the earth ac- 
company the text, 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF NEW YORK, 

The mstropolis holds within its borders a great number of one-time homes of famous 
authors. These literary landmarks have never been collectively pictured and described, and it 
is to the consideration of the leagt-known residences of the men and women who have made 
American literature what it is to-day that this article is devoted. 

HOW TO POSE FOR A PHOTOGRAPH. By GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 

One of ths oldest and perhaps the foremost of American photographers has written for the 
September number of the METROPOLITAN an illustrated article on the proper method of 
posing when sitting before the camera for a likeness. Any one, after reading this lucid ex- 
planation by a great specialist, will be enabled to tell a good from a bad position in photog- 
raphy, and how many of the usual annoyances of sitting for one’s photograph may be dispellad. 


DOG TALES OF A WAG. By MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


PROFESSOR W. L. SAVAGE, of Columbia University, contributes an article on the 
importance of college athletics. 

BOOK-BORN PLAYS. The approaching theatri 
most conspleuous feature will be the great number 
far books of the year. Ths article dealing with these Book-Born Plays "’ is from the pen of 
Leander Richardson, one of the best-known dramatic critics in the country. 

A NEW IDEA IN SALOONS. The problem of drunkenness and how to abolish the per- 
nicious “ gin-mill’”’ fs in a fair way to find its solution in a novel enterprise Just started in 
New York. In a beautifully illustrated article in the SEPTEMBER ae STROPOLITAN the 

ector of the Twentieth Century Saloon tells how the new idea is working. 
oe RYAN AND McKINLEY FROM A PHRENOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 
The foremost phrenologist in America has written for the METROPOLITAN an entertaining 
article on ‘‘ Presidential Bumps "’ and shows the dominant characteristics of each of the 
candidates for the place of the Chief Executive. No better analysis of these two great men 
has ever before been given to the public than is contained In this timely exposition. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE WAR. - 
Ry a Man Who Has Been in the Chinese Trade for Twenty Years. 


CARROLL BECKWITH, the famous artist, writes on the future of art in America 
and makes some interesting predictions for our native painters and painting. 

OTHER CONTENTS are a Gallery of Beautiful Faces and Charming Poems, Curious 
Photographs from all over the World, Humorous Sketches and Verses and Comic Illustrations, 
and an editorial department in which each contrib ution is from the pen of a well-known specialist. 

Illustrations. 20 Timely Articles. 16 Pages in Colors. 
25 CENTS. FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 25 CENTS. 


has written 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Some Amusing Dog Stories. 


cal season will be remarkable in that its 
plays dramatized from the most pop- 





visitor in this unique city is not confined 


saw the Rialto, under which the traveler 
now passes with breathless interest.’ Be 
this as it may, romance has woven it into 
history so beautiful we would not have 
our ideal disturbed. Venice without the 
charming association of the poets would, 
indeed, lose much of its interest to .the 
English-speaking race. 

The political history of this famous city 
is no less interesting. From the seventh 
century to 1797 it was a republic, and only 
ceased when ceded to Austria by the treaty 
of Vienna in 1815. It was governed during 
this long period by wise, far-seeing men 
to whom may be ascribed her marvelous 
prosperity. ar, however, in most in- 
stances successfully waged, brought with 
it corruption and dissensions among its 
nobles, and other nations entering into com- 

tition with her she began to 

discovery of the Cape of 

ese in open- 

ing ndia, and the dis- 
covery of A Columbus in 1492, had 
also @ visible effect on her carrying trade; 
thus from this 8 period her decline may be 
d and w continued to the 
to-day st a re- 


alone to the architecture of its buildings, its 
canals, its traditions, or association with 
Shakespeare, Byron, Browning, Ruskin, 
and a host of other men and women fa- 
mous in English literature, but in its col- 
lection of art treasures. Here may bd 
found the finest specimens of the ene- 
tian and Italian schools of painting extant 
and the royal archives, containing up- 
ward of 1,000,000 volumes and documents, 
the mest ancient of which extend back to 
the ninth century. The education of no 
student of art of history is complete with- 
out a careful study of the wonderful col- 
lection of treasures to be found in this old 
city, the bare mention of which would con- 
sume more space than is at our command 
in the columns of Tum Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Venice of to-day is _a vast museum 
of art treasures. Her old alaces, 
churches, and monuments show the rav- 
ages of time in the subdued light of even- 
ing, and when bathed in the light of a full- 

d moon are transcendentally beautiful 
and an inspiration for painter and t. 
With her Doges and old enterprising 
m ts gone, leaving no successors 
worthy of their name, with little manu- 
facturing industry, her chiefresources must 
come from to ts, which, however, af- 
ford the people a bare ; thus the 
continued decline of this fair city of the 
Venice, and never will 


sea seems inevitable. 
There is but one 
’ the lover of art and 


hence 
views with 13 
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lishers, also ~between herself and _ her 
putlic. She will allow her English pub- 
lisher to send out no “ review" copies of 
her books. “If the critics wish to review 
my books,” she says, “let them buy 
them.” Recently we published a few par- 
ticulars concerning the forthcoming novel, 
This disturbed Miss Corelli greatly, and 
she cabled her sentiments on the subject 
to her American publishers, imagining 
that we had obtained our information from 
them. She was mistaken, however. Our 
information came from another source. 
Miss Corelli positively abhors sensational 
advertising of her literary wares. The 
title of a recent brochure by her, “ A So- 
cial Note on the War—Patriotism or Self- 
Advertisement,”’ to say nothing of its con- 
tents, pretty well conveys her ideas on the 
subject. What, therefore, must be her emo- 
ticns as she peruses the advertisements 
that are now appearing in the London 
press, devised by her enterprising London 
publisher to herald, in an adequate man- 
ner, her “ Master Christian’’? Here are a 
few gems: 

One of the most remarkable books of 
recent years, 

In vigor of style, in daring of conception, 
in tenderness and pathos, and in its wide 
appeal, it presents features of extraordi- 
nary interest. 

It is impossible to sketch the outlines of 
this romance, and it is enough to say that 
it deals with the great problem of human- 
ity and religion—the eternal struggle be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh. 

It will appeal with an irresistible attrac- 
tion to the Roman Catholic, to the Angli- 
ean, to the Nonconformist, to the agnostic 
and the bigot, to the worldling and to the 
religious. 

It puts into articulate language the in- 
a thoughts of the majority of man- 

nd. 


A New Byron Letter. 


A new Byron letter has been discovered 
in the Peel collection, and has been se- 
cured by W. Spencer, a bookseller of Ox- 
ford Street, London. The current number 
of The Sphere contains a fac simile of it. 
The name of the person to whom the letter 
is addressed is not known, but here is the 
text thereof: . 

April 3, 1815. 
With this note I send you back 
your friend's letter, and though I do not 
agree with his canons of criticism, they 
are not the worse for that. I am grieved 
to hear that your work has hitherto been 
worse than unprofitable to. you-I had 
hoped that it had been, as I am sure it 
ought to be, a source of very considerable 
profit. What is it that people read—for we 
are told theré never was so much reading 
as there is now? But it is a grievous thing 
and a shame that after so brilliant a treas- 
ure has been recovered out of darkness, it 
should not immediately attract eager and 
general attention. 

Most sincerely yours, 

BYRON. 


Dear Sir: 


Items of the Day. 

The frontispiece of the life of John Paul 
Jones, which Charles Scribner's Sons have 
in preparation, wili be a reproduction in 
color of a miniature painted on ivory by a 
Dutch artist in 1780. The original is in 
the Hermitage Gallery in St. Petersburg. 
It represents the American Commodore in 
full Court dress 


F. Anstey’s new novel, “The Brass Bot- 
tle,” which is now running as a serial in 
The Strand Magazine, will be published in 
book form by D. Appleton & Co. in Sep- 
tember. In his latest romance of the mar 
velous, Mr. Anstey betrays many cha 
acteristics of an English Stockton. 


“The Circular Study,” Anna Katharine 
Green's new book, which will be published 
within a fortnight by McClure, Phillips & 
Co., takes its title from a room, “ small 
and of circular shape, hung with strange 
tapestries, relieved here and there by price- 
less curios and lit, although it was stil! 
daylight, by a jet of rose-colored light.” 
The light is one of the most fantastic feat- 
ures of this strange room, for the owner 
has a way of changing the slides and col- 
ors of the lantern in order to signal to his 
deaf and dumb servant his various wishes. 


It is said that “ The 
Grace M. Hurd’s new 
Macmillan Company has in preparation, 
reveals much of the unwritten history of 
New York art schools and studios. There 
are also several characters in the book, 
which, it is said, will be readily recognized 
by studio habitués, 


Bennett Twins,’ 
novel, which The 


The “Library for Young Naturalists,” 
edited by F. Aflalo, F. P. G. §., is the name 
of a new series for boys, which is likely to 
fill a long-felt want, as it deals with the 
subject in language -intelligent to boys and 
yet the information given is accurate and 
not written down to the boys’ mind in a 
manner to insult their keen insight into 
nature. E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish 
this series, the first being ‘‘ Types of Brit- 
ish Animals,"’ by the editor, and the second 
“Animals of Africa,” by H. A. Bryden, 
the well-known authority on Africa. 


Charles Whibley’s ‘‘The Pageantry of 
Life "' will be published Sept. 25 by Harper 
& Brothers. Mr. Whibley, it will be re- 
called, is the author of *‘ Studies in Frank- 
ness’ and “A Book of Scoundrels.” ‘The 
forthcoming work includes varied and fu- 
gitive essays, some of whose titles are 
“The Real Pepys,” “ Saint-Simon,” and 
* Disraeli, the Younger.” 


“In the Hands of Cave Dwellers,” being 
a@ new story for boys, by George Alfred 
Henty, will be published Oct. 30 by Har- 
per & Brothers. Besides his_novels for 
grown people, Mr. Henty has written over 
fifty books for boys. He has had a varied 
and interesting career, going as correspon- 
‘ @ent through the Austro-Italian, Franco- 


Hens Fall an- 
of “Selections,” one of which is an abridged 
version of Dumas’s “Comte de Monte 
Cristo,’ edited by Prof. E. D. Brandon of 
Miami University. . + : 


B. Hough's “The Girl at the Half-Way 
House " is appearing in a successful Cana- 
dian edition, 


Charles Scribner's Sons will publish in 
this country Prof. Barrett Wendeil’s ‘' A 
Literary tory of America,” which has 


already received advance comment by the 
London press. 


Mr. Morley Roberts's “The Fugitives” 
presents a scene between Paul Kriiger and 
Dr. Leyds. Most of the action of the novel 
takes place in Pretoria and the surround- 
ing veldt. McClure, Phillips & Co, wiil 
issue the book In about a fortnight. 


“A Lady of the Regency,’ Stephen Raw- 
son's new book, Is In press at Harper & 
Brothers’, 

A new edition of Hugh McCulloch's “ Men 
and Mcasures of Haif a Century” is being 
prepared by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Arthur C. Johnson has written an article 
entitled “ American Ore Dock Machinery," 
for Cassier’s Magazine for September. W. 
S. Barstow, the general manager of one of 
the largest electric illuminating companies 
in the world, has also prepared for the 
same number an article on “ Electricity in 
Large Cities," while “Sugar Engineering 
in Cuba” is discussed by E. Sherman 
Gould 


“The King’s Deputy,” by H. A. Hinkson, 
which will shortly be published by E. C. 
McClurg & Co., is a spirited story of life 
at the Viceregal Court in Dublin ‘toward 
the close of the eighteenth century. 

It is said that owing to the influence of 
eertain Omarians, Grace Denio> Litchfield 
has consented to change the title of her 
forthcoming novel from “I Myself am 
Heaven and Hell” to “ The Moving Finger 
Writes." G. P, Putnam's Sons have the 
book in press. 


Among the briefer fiction of the October 
Scribner will.be “The Dust of Defeat,"’ by 
Lloyd Osbourne, and “A Visible Judg- 
ment,” by Arthur Colton; there will also 
be poems by Caroline Duer, Edward N. 
Pomeroy, Theodora Pickering Garrison, 
and Josephine Preston Peabody. The num- 
ber will contain “The Sherman-Johnson 
Convention,"’ by the late Jacob D. Cox. 

eae ‘ 

Many requests have been received by D. 
Appleton &gCo. to bring out Mr. Bird §. 
Coler’s *“* Municipal Government" in what 
may be called a “campaign edition.” Dr. 
David Starr Jordan's ‘“ Imperial Democ- 
racy,"’ issued by the same firm, is also at- 
tracting attention from another and broad- 
er quarter. 


Herbert 8S. Stone & Co. are publishing 
three volumes which will particularly ap- 
peal to theatregoers; they are entitled 
* Four Plays for Puritans,” by G. Bernard 
Shaw; ‘“‘Some Players,”’ by Amy Leslte, and 
“ Po’ White Trash, and Other One-Act 
Dramas," by Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams has written an 
illustrated article for the September Mc- 
Clure’s on *‘ The Training of Lions, Tigers, 
and Other Great Cats’’; the drawings are 
by Charles R. Knight of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Among the fic- 
tion will be found a railroad story by 
Frank H. Spearman, ‘‘ How McGrath Got 
an Engine.” “A Bill from Tiffany's” will 
be the subject of the second of the “ True 
Stories From the Under-World,” by Josiah 
Slynt and Francis Walton. 


“Thrilling Days in Army Life,” by Gen 
George A. Forsyth, with illustrations by R. 
F. Zogbaum, is in preparation at Harper & 
Brother's. People who are discussing Sheri- 
dan’s ride will gain much light in this vol- 
ume, for a full account is given of that 
famous episode by the author, who shared 
in it with his great leader, 


It is curious as well as gratifying that 
certain educational works keep pace with 
some really popular novels in going from 
one impression to another. Thus Henry 
Holt & Co. announce that Prof. James's 
“ Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to 
Students Upon Some of Life’s Ideals” has 
Just gone to press for its eighth edition. 


A collection of short stories by Katrina 
Trask (Mrs. Spencer Trask) will shortly be 
issued by Harper & Brothers under the 
title of *‘ Lessons in Love.” 


Miss Helen Hay, the daughter of the Sec- 
retary of State, has written the verses for 
“The Little Boy Book,’ which will in a 
few weeks be published by R. H. Russell, 
The illustrations, in color, are the work 
of Frank Verbeck. 


A new story by 8S. R. Crockett entitled 
A Scientific Symposium” will appear in 
Everybody's Magazine for September. 
There are also articles entitled *‘ How the 
Great City Is Cleaned” and “ Oyster 
Farming.” ‘“ Artists’ Models” is also an 
illustrated article which will appear in this 
number, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have in active 
preparation ‘‘ Buddha and Buddhism,” by 
Arthur Lillfe, being the fourth volume in 
the World's Epoch Maker Series. The 
other volumes are, it will be recalled, 
“Cramner and the Reformation in Eng- 
land,” by Innes; “ Luther and the German 
Reformation,” by Lindsay, and “ Wesley 
and Methodism,” by Snell, 


The September Popular Science Monthly 
will contain an article by Prof. Jastrow en- 
titled *‘ The Modern Occult.”” Other articles 
include ‘“‘The Part Played by the Color 
Red in Our Physiological and Mental Life,” 
by Haverlock Ellis; “The Spectra of the 
Stars and Their Movements,” by Prof, 
Newcombe; “‘The Religious Beliefs of the 
Eskimo,” by Prof. Franz Boas, and “ Birds 


Soe hen 


“the Morvan Bonk” by nn t Mar 
shall, with many colored and black and 


s a dozen books White plates from interesting. 


photographs, 
by J. A. and H. C. Anderson, is in press at 
Doubleday, Page & Co,’s: The author, who 
is a teacher of botany, is said to have pro- 
duced a very clear, entertaining, and valu- 
able volume, 


A new volume of short stories by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch ( Q.") may shortly be ex- 


pected from the press of Charlés Scribner's ° 


Sons under the title of “ Profitable Ghosts.” 


A new edition made from new plates may 
shortly be expected of ‘‘ Friends in Exile,” 
by Lioyd Bryce. Harper & Brothers are 
the publishers, 


Thackeray's ‘‘ English Humorists,”’ with 
an introduction and notes by William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale, is presented by Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. The features of this 


new edition will be a brief biographical and | 


critical introduction, together with explan- 
atory and critical notes. The notes will ex- 
plain all the literary and other allusions 
that are not made clear in the text. 


“A Handbook of Golf for .Bears,’’ with 
pictures by Frank Verbeck and verses by 
Hayden Carruth, is published this week 
by R. H. Russell, 


Poston Announcements. 

BOSTON, Ayg. 23.—In the publishers’ cal- 
endar, August is the moon: of announce- 
ments, and, as usual, Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard are ready first, always excepting 
Messrs, L. C. Page & Co., whose Autumn 
announcements are made in the Spring, 
and appeared some months ago in THE 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW. 

The former firm have a Sophie May book, 
“as is their ‘abit,"’ if one may quote Demp- 
sey, the policeman. Its title, ‘ Jimmy, 
Lucy, and All,”’ indicates that it includes 
something about every one of Prudy Dun- 
lee’s children, but Kyzie is the real heroine, 
poor Kyzie who tries to be philanthropic 
and finds that In the lexicon of the poor 
‘‘ rratitude ’ is printed in very small type. 
Sophie May's sister, ** Penn Shirley,"’ con- 
tinues the “ Silver Gate "’ series with ‘‘ Boy 
Donald,” "in which a monkey and a parrot 
appear. Mr. Edward Stratemeyer adds 
“True to Himself" to the “* Ship and Shore 
Series,’’ the hero being a remarkable boy, 
and telling his own story; Mr. Stratemey- 
er’s second book is *‘ Boer and Briton,”’ and 
having twice written of the Philippines, he 
leaves them clear ground for Mr. Irving 
Hancock, t.e war correspondent, whose 
story is entitled ‘‘ Aguinaldo’s Hostage,” its 
action passing within the insurgent lines 
until the hero escapes. There is a Chi- 
nese book in preparation also, for more 
than one of those who barely escaped from 
tne claws of the Empress can wield a pen 
cleverly, but neither title nor author is -yet 
announced, 

The thought of this imperial and vicious 
vixen suggests that of the representative 
of tue opposite type. of princess, ».ctoria 
the Good, of whom one thinks as one reads 
on the title page of another book the words 
“The hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world.” This volume is 
called *“* Loving Imprints; The Mothers’ 
Album,” and is meant to include a skel- 
eton history of six generations; Victo- 
ria's parents, grandparents and _ great- 
grandparents, children, and grandchildren, 
with as many notes about herself as she 
cares to transmit to her posterity. It is 
printed on very strong paper and has suit- 
able mottoes and headings for each subject. 
The whole device is Mrs. Therese Goul- 
ston’'s. 


Another gift book, Miss Anna BE. Mack’s 
* Heaven's Distant Lamps,” a collection of 
devotional and consolatory poems,.has a 
striking cover in blue, white, and gold, 
showing the stars and the moon calmly 
shining above the domes of a deserted city. 
Both for this volume and for “ Through 
the Year With Birds and Poets,” the firm 
has obtained many copyrighted verses, and 
the latter, being the work of American 
poets only, is peculiarly interesting. The 
editor is Miss Sarah Williams, and Mr. 
Bradford Torrey furnishes a critical intro- 
duction, Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson contin- 
ues his transcription of Parkman in “ The 
House-Boat on the St. Lawrence; or, Fol- 
lowing Frontenac,” and Mr. W. Gordon 
Parker closes his ‘“ Deer Lodge” Series 
with * Rival Boy Sportsmen,” illustrated 
by more than sixty of his own drawings. 
Being his own, they reflect the text and are 
affixed to the proper passages, and the same 
thing is true of “ Randy's Summer,’’ in 
which an artist, Miss Amy Brooks, turns 
author. Her heroine's small sister is a real 
addition to the gallery of American baby- 
girls. 


Mr. Frank Samuel Child follows his “‘ The 
House With Sixty Closets’’ with “ The 
Little Dreamer’s Adventures,” a Book of 
Days arranged for the especial delectation 
of children; the illustrations are by Mr. C. 
H. L. Geffert. Miss Eva March Tappan’s 
“In the Days of Alfred the Great,” an- 
nounced some weeks ago, is to have a cover 
following a picture taken from an ancient 
manuscript and showing the monarch in 
Tyrian and royal purple, sceptre and scroll 
of the laws in hand, his kingly hose arrang- 
ed in Malvolio’s fashion, and his regal toes 
diverging at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
a@ perfect model of symmetry, 

pared 

“Almost as Good as & Boy,” by Miss 
Amanda M. Douglas, and “Two Little 
Street Singers,” by Mrs. Alfred S. Roe, 
complete the array of juvenile books, but 
Col. Samuel Adams Drake has made a 
very interesting volume of “Myths and 
Fables of To-Day,” collecting therein un- 
numbered popular and childish supersti- 
tions. Besides these new books the firm 
issues many new editions of old favorites, 
some in new covers, made by artists fol- 
lowing suggestions from the firm, and 
subordinating their work to the author's 
instead of trying to make it more striking, 
even if inappropriate, 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s lst 
includes seven books for children not writ~- 
ten down to them, but so planned as to 
compel them to look upward and forward. 


morphosis of the 

tion of a new industry. “ Fortune’s Boats,” 
by Barbara Yechton, describes the lives of 
@ group of sister workers in divers fields 
and all pretty and attractive. ‘In the 
Hands of the Redcoats,” by Dr. Everett 
T. Tomlinson, is a tale of the Jersey pris- 
on ship, with the martyred Capt. Huddy 
as its chief charicter. “ Friend or Foe," 
by Dr. Frank Samuel Child, is a story of 
the Hartford Convention, and its heroines 
are the children of one of the characters 
in-‘‘An Unknown Patriot,” which book 
was handed over to the youngsters last 
year, although meant for those of larger 
growth. Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor 
in “A Georgian Bungalow” describes 
Southern life as it looks to an English 
family. Miss Eliza Orne White takes six 
American children through visits to Bos- 
ton, New York, Nahant, and some other 
places, and Miss Abbie Farwell Brown gives 
both boys and girls a book which ought 
to please not only the pious, but also. the 
members of the long-named society, “ The 
Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts.” A 
calendar and good pictures supplement 
the prose and verse of this novel story 
book. One wonders why Mr. Andrew Lang 
has never added something of this kind to 
his. rainbow fairy books, for to a child 
legends and fairy tales are alike. 4 


This work leads to the nature books, of 
which there is a prétty group. Mr. John 
Burroughs's “Squirrels and Other Fur 
Bearers,” which will have fifteen colored 
plates after Audubon and an original fron- 
tispiece; a school edition of Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller’s “ First Book of Birds,” and 
“ The Woodpeckers,’ by Mrs. Fannie Hardy 
Eckstrom, minutely describing five species 
and containing an account of~the whole 
family. This book, like Mrs. Miller's, has 
colored plates. 


Eight volumes of fiction, two being com- 
posed of short stories, will appear at in- 
tervals. Miss Mary Tracy Earle's 
“Through Old Rose Glasses" contains 
eight stories told with cleverness untouched 
by any tendency to satire, and “ Peters- 
burg Tales,’ by Olive Garnett, describes 
life in the Russian capital. The author is 
English, and has lived in Russia. If only 
her book will remove that stupid blunder 
of “ St." Petersburg from school books and 
maps! ‘ Russia and the Russians,” by Mr. 
fadmund Noble, might very well follow Miss 
Garnett's stories in the lists of those who 
read systematically. This is a generalized 
history presupposing the reader’s knowl- 
edge of events, but treating of processes 
and currents of development rather than 
of persons and dynasties. 


The six novels are “The House Behind 
the .Cedars,” a story of the color line, by 
Mr. Charles W. Chestnutt; ‘“ The Last Ref- 
uge,”” by Mr. Henry B. Fuller, a Sicilian 
romance, written in the pleasant early 
style with which the author apparently 
pleased himself and certainly pleased his 
readers before he discovered the possibili- 
ties of Chicago; ‘‘ The Black Gown,” a ro- 
mance of Colonial Albany, by Miss Ruth 
Hale; ‘“‘ The Prodigal,” a story with a New 
Zealand hero, to be published in The At- 
lantic Monthly, the first chapters appearing 
in the September number; ‘“ The Half- 
Hearted,’ by Mr. John Buchan, a story of 
England and India, and ‘‘A White Guard 
to Satan,” a girl’s story of her adventures 
in Bacon's rebellion, “ recovered”’ by Miss 
A. M. Ewell. 


A popular edition of Mr. Aldrich’s works 
in seven volumes and of Dr. Holmes’s in 
cight, the latter edition excluding essays 
and professional papers; an illustrated edi- 
tion of ‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” 
by Mr. John Fiske; a beautiful holiday edi- 
tion of ‘“Yesterdays with Authors,” by the 
late James T. Fields, with thirty photo- 
gravures; a two-volume holiday edition of 
*“ Penelope's Experiences,’ by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, with many new chapters of 
English adventure, and 108 pictures by Mr. 
Charles BE. Brock; the Monte Beni edition of 
“The Marble Faun,” in one volume; cabi- 
net editions of Keats, Burns, and Scott; a 
Cambridge edition of Mrs. Browning, edited 
by Miss Harriet Waters Preston; a seven- 
volume edition of Col. Higginson’s works; a 
holiday edition of Mr. Henry James’s “A 
Little Tour in France,”’ with pictures by” 
Mr. Joceph Pennell, the text printed from 
new piates, and the pictures made after 
careful study; a reissue of the eighteen 
“ Little Classics,” ought to satisfy those 
who desire “old books to read.” If they 
need any more there is a one-volume edi- 
tion of Mrs. Sutheland Orr's ‘Life and 
Letters of Robert Browning,” issued in the 
same style as the Riverside Browning. 


Among the miscellaneous new books are 
“The Age of Faith,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford, which does not treat 
of the Middle Ages, as one might rashly 
suppose, but of the present time; ‘‘ Theo- 
dore Parker,” by the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick; “ Fact and Fable in Psychology,” by 
Mr. Joseph Jastrow; “‘ Autobiography of a 
Journalist,” by Mr. W. J. Stillman; “ The 
French Academy” and “ Camille,” by Mr. 
Leon H. Vincent; “ Counsel upon the Read- 
ing of Books,” by Messrs. H. Morse Steph- 
ens, A. T. Hadley, Brander Matthews, Bliss 
Perry, Hamilton W. Mabie, and Miss Agnes 
Repplier; “A Century of American Diplo- 
macy,” by the Hon. John W. Foster; “‘ The 
United States as a World Power,” seven 
papers by Mr. Charles W. Conant; “‘ The 
Monitor and the Navy Under Steam,” by 
Mr. Frank M. Bennett, Lieutenant, United 
States Navy, and “‘ The Life and Literature 
of the Ancient Hebrews,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott 

———— 

Three new volumes of poetry are all that 
are announced. ‘“‘ Orpheus a Masque,"’ by 
Mrs. James T. Fields, is partly rhymed and 
partly written in blank verse, The masque 
begins after the final loss of Eurydice and 
ends with the burial on Olympus. Mr. 
Lloyd Mifflin's “The Fields of Dawn” 
contains a group of pastoral poems and 
also some new sonnets, “The Mountain 
Maid, and Other Poems of New Hamp- 
shire,” by Miss Edna Dean Proctor, is 
called The Old Home Week Edition, and it 
contains thirteen pictures of views in the 
mountains of New Hampshire and off 
shore. Miss Proctor is a native of New 
Hampshire and is very loyal to her State. 
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 BUZZARD’S BAY, _ 


An Interesting Volume Dealing 
with Colonial Times.* 


Mr. William Root Bliss, well known as 
a writer on Colonial subjects, gives us 
these records of old days, dating from the 
year 1680, when a few English planters 
whom Gov. Bradford describes as “ used to 
a plaine-countrie life and ye innocente trade 
of husbandrie,” left the Plymouth colony 
to seek richer pastures, which resulted in 
the foundation of a plantation near Sippi- 
can Harbor on the upper shore of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, where now stand the towns of 
“Rochester, Wareham, Marion, and Matta- 
poiset; its story coming down to the time 
when a railroad creeping down from Bos- 
ton entered this region, and completely 
changed the morals, manners, and occupa- 
tions of its people. In its telling Mr. Bliss | 
may be said to be really giving us a story 
typical of many a Colonial settlement, only 
differing in a few unimportant details. 

These planters in laying out new home- 
steads allotted to each associate sections of 
woodland, salt meadow, cedar swamp, and 
sea beach, providing also fof future ne- 
cessities by reserving lands for the support 
of a minister, as well as for a gristmill, 
sawmill, fishing station, and a public bury- 
ing ground. The solitude of this settlement, 
whose story is accurately told from orig- 
inal manuscripts of undoubted authenticity, 
which was far removed from other English 
settlements, forced its members to rely 
upon their own resources. Of necessity, 
flax and wool had to be woven into mate- 
rials for clothing, the plows and other tools 
needed by them were made and shared in 
common, firewood was cut from a common 
forest, and cattle grazed under the same 
conditions. Sloops were built for freighting 
and fishing, the trade of the settlement be- 
ing by “ truck and dicker."" But this com- 
munity was: strongly differentiated by 
their remoteness, or for some other rea- 
sons, so that their records show no evi- | 
dences of Yeligious bigotry, no persecution 
of the Quakers, no witchcraft trials, and no 
disloyalty to the King; on the other hand, 
there is no evidence of desire for public 
schools or better educational facilities. 

In the course of time, as the familles ex- 
panded around the original homesteads, 
small isolated villages were formed, lying 
between the open bay, and a primeval for- 
est, extending for miles and miles, and 
showing no roads other than paths trodden 
by the Indians. With great wisdom these 
early settlers recognized the vaiue and 
importance of these woodlands, and among 
the early industries of the community was 
the manufacture of tar from pine knots, 
which was made in restricted quantities 
and sent to the West Indies to be bartered 
for tropical products needed by the people. 
Their wisdom was shown by careful regu- 
lations governing the cutting of timber. 

Lest a time might come when the in- 
heritance would be in ruins because of a 
wasteful felling of its pine, oak, and 
spruce trees, it was decreed that no tim- 
ber of any sort shall be carried away; that 
no man shall cut posts, rails, or house- 
frames except for his own use, and every 
boatload of white cedar brought to the 


landing for shipment ebroad shall bay an 
export tax in money. Their principle of 








| became a sinecure, 





political economy was the “ protection” of 
future values. To this action the upper 
shore cf Buzzard’s Bay owes its pictur- 
esque woodlands, while the highlands of 
Cape Cod, not far away, are barren of 
trees, although they were once covered 
by a dense forest. 

The earliest authentic records of this 
community are to be found in the Plymouth 
Colony records of the year 1689, when a 
“graunt of a Plantacion named Seppe- 
can” was made to John Lothrop, a non- 
conformist minister, who to escape per- 
secution from Archbishop Laud had fled 
from Lonion with many of his congrega- 
tion. The grant was not accepted, the 
minister and his people settling near Barn- 
stable. But after King Philip's war, all 
the lands on the western shore of the bay 
were bought by a company comprising 
many of the prominent men of Plymouth 
Colony. Some of these men being of 
Kentish descent, the purchased territory 
came to be known as the Rochester Pro- 
prietory. It was valuable, not only for its 
fisheries, its pine woods, its cedar and 
spruce swamps, but as well for its great 
necks of land extending into the bay, 
which contained the richest of pasture 
land. The first necessities to be provided 
for the community were a gristmill for 
their daily bread, and a minister of the 
Gospel, a law of the colony declaring “ that 
noe pson be admitted to goe to Inhabite 
vpon any such lands that lye so remote 
as the Inhabitants thereof can not or- 
dinaryly frequent any place of publicke 
worship.” So, in 1680, we find two house 
lots, twenty pasturage lots, and two 
of the best woodland lots set aside 
for the ‘minister and for the min- 
istry." Three years later two of the 
eommunity were appointed to seek first 
for a minister, and next for people to 
build a mill, both of which commissions 
the records show to, have been executéd. 
The mill being erected of such ‘“ capas- 
sitie as shee may grind the corne of the 
Inhabitants for the space of twentie 
years,” the records also showing that a- 
house was put up for Mr. Samuel Shiverick, 
whom the proprietors agreed to pay at the 
rate of 5s. a share “for his panes in 
preaching.” The next year it was ordered 
that ‘“ those that are settled Inhabitance " 
shall pay him yearly 10s. “in mony a 
piece during the time he shall preach the 
Word of God.” 

In 1686 the lands of Sippecan were incor- 
porated, becoming “ Rochester Towne, in 
New England,” the management of affairs, 
however, being still vested in the hands of 











the proprietors; all orders being conditioned 
“with the consent of the proprietors,” 
whose perogative was almost that of the 
King. 

The book is fascinating in the glimpses 
it gives of the manners and customs of the 
early settlers. 
1748, we find Ebenezeer Swift of Falmouth, 
“for profain swaring two times in my 
hearing paide his fine twenty shillings old 
tenner to me Israel Fearing, Justes of 
Peac.” 

_These men and women were of pure 
English blood, of an even social condition, 
descended from those who had come to the 
coasts of Massachusetts between the years 
1620 and 1650. Their farm labors were too 
exacting to allow many opportunities for 
mental culture, but they were people of 
good sense, who feared God and honored 
the King; who wrote the English language 
as well as it was commonly written by the 
people of England at that time, or by some 
New England farmers of to-day. Their 
peculiar phrases and grotesque forms of 
speech had grown out of the fashions of 
Puritanism, and if their writings amuse 
us by the comical combination of letters 
which formed their words, it was because 
they often wrote by sound, although they 
made, peculiar deviations from their pho- 
netic system, (as in writing idpsland for 
island,) and sometimes they spelled words 
as they are spelled in the English Bible, 
which, with Bunyan’'s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ first printed at Boston in 1681, was 
their principal reading. They scorned 
punctuation in their writings, and in the 
use of capital letters they were all at sea. 
The wonder is that they could write at all. 
* * * There were but few schools in the 
colony, and these were of short duration 
and of low grade. * * * We must at- 
tribute the ability of the farmers to write 
so well as they did to an education received 
by the fireside at home. 

In July, 1739, the town of Wareham 
was incorporated, and the next month, 
“The Town's Mind” of the new township 
was summoned to make choice of a Town 
Clerk and other town officers. The Town 
Clerk kept a book in which wepe recorded 
not only the decisions of ‘‘The Town's 
Mind,” which seems to mean so much more 
than the newer town meeting, but records 
of births, marriages, and deaths, transfers 
of pews in the meeting house, descriptions 
of articles lost and found, estrays taken 
up, cattle marks, and other information, 
the honors of a Clerk's office being thought 
a sufficient return for his labor, no salary 
was paid. 


It would be interesting to touch upon many | 
of the quaint customs of those early days. | 


whose office was to ad- 
the holders of 
“‘ hog-reeves,”" to see 
all hogs wore proper-sized rings in 

noses and yokes to prevent them from 
turning up the crops. This office afterward 
the popular candidate 
for it being usually the last bridegroom in 
town. Two “tidymen,” or tithing men, 
were required to take charge of the various 
families, watch licensed houses 
tainment, report all idle people, swearers, 
cursers, Sabbath-breakers, and the like, 
their presence anywhere being a signal for 
silence and sobriety. Men were chosen to 
see that neighbors did not cheat each other 
in their barter, gaugers wer@pappointed, 
and military service being compulsory be- 
tween the agev of sixteen and sixty, mili- 
tary clerks were appointed to collect fines 
or otherwise punish those who failed to 
answer the rolls on training days. Cattle 
pound keepers, who lived by fees; a sheep 
yarder, and Meeting House Warders were 
also prominent officials, while gamekeepers 
were chosen to preventAhe untimely killing 
of deer. The office of Constable was of 


* Fence viewers,”’ 
just quarrels between 
joining lands; 


ad- 
that 


great reputation,-and while no one sought | 


the honor, whoever was elected was forced 
to accept the office or pay the fine fixed 
by law for refusing to take the oath. 

But, fascinating as are all such records 
of departed days, it is impossible to linger 
over even such interesting subjects as “‘A 
Sunday Morning in 1771" or “‘ The Town 
Schoolmaster.”’ 
opment are followed both during and after 
the Revolution, and when in 1847 the rail- 
road from Boston to Cape Cod passing 
through the town completed its final trans- 
formation, ‘a stress and hurry of life be- 
gan, and that peace of mind with time to 
look about, which was characteristic of a 
farming community in colonial times, dis- 
appeared never to return.” 


Richard P, Bland.* 


That Richard Parks Bland was a con- 
scientious man, a valuable citizen, and a 
faithful public servant will be freely ad- 
mitted by all who are familitr with the 
story of his life. On the other hand, but 
few people outside of the extremists and 
enthusiasts, of whom Mr. Byars, the edit- 
or of this volume, is apparently a type, 
will concede to Bland the first place among 
the statesmen whose names adorn the last 
quarter century of our National history. 
A perusal of Mr. Byars’s memorial of 
Bland means a glance at the political 
history of the Nation for the past twenty- 
five years, and when completed the read- 
er is apt to find himself in an alarmed 
and dazed condition. If all that which is 
here set down is true, then the last quarter 
century of our National legislation is a 
tissue of fraud and dishonor, and our Na- 
tional existence is now imperiled. Ac- 
cording to this volume imperialism, mon- 
ometallism, plutocracy, and similar ills 
threaten our life as a Nation, and the 
only hope for our country’s salvation is to 
wrest the control of affairs from those now 
in authority and hand it over not to the 
Cleveland brand of Democrats, for whom 
Mr. Byars evidently has no use, but to 
the “rainbow chasers,” of which frater- 
nity the author proudly claims for Mr. 
Bland the distinction of founder. 


For over twenty-five years “ Dick” 


Bland, as he was familiarly designated by | Tel! we. 
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his Missouri constituents, was a consist- 
ent advocate of the theories out of which 
the Democratic platform of the present 
campaign is constructed. He was hailed 
as the apostle of free silver before Bryan’s 
fame had passed the limits of his towne 
ship; he was so-called anti-imperialist 
while Bryan was still engaged with his 
school books, and by his record was the 
logical candidate of the Silver Democrats 
and Populists in 1896. The author claims 
that Bland was not selected because he 
resided in a slave State, but people whe 
knew Bland and understood the require- 
ments of the leaders who nominated Bry- 
an, realized that Bland was not nomi- 
nated because he was too conservative a 
man to suit the revolutionists who had 
seized the control of the Democratic Party. 

It is unfortunate that the career of such 
a worthy man should be presented in such 
an unfortunate manner as is Mr. Bland’s 
in this volume. The work is an ill-tempered 
assault on everything in politics and eco- 
nomics that does not accord with Populistic 
party theories. It contains numerous slan- 
derous attacks on the reputations of re- 
spected public men, and in several places 
prints statements which are obviously 
false. As a sample of the material in the 
book,..we quote a summary of Chapter V., 
as it is given in the table of contents: 

Expansion and Imperialism Under the 
First Grant Administration—A Strong Gov- 
ernment with Imperial Power to Annex and 
Govern Weaker Peoples Proposed for the 
United States by International Financiers— 
Their Objective Point the Perpetuation and 
Increase of the War Debt and the Control 
of a Curreney of Corporation Paper Based 
It—The Moral and Intellectual Habits 
of Gen. Grant—Weaknesses Which He 
Struggled to Master—His Heroism at Mount 
MacGregor Not Developed by the Politics 
of His Administration—Gen. Taylor on the 
Depraved Morals Created by Civil War— 
The Constitution as a Bit of Old Parch- 
ment—Abandoned Men and Lost Wqmen as 
Factors in Government—Gep. Benjamin P. 
Butler as a Representative of the Power to 
Control Men Through Their Own _Bvil— 
Worship of the “‘ Anglo-Saxon Race as & 
Moloch—The Inferno of Which the First 
Expansion Movement Was a Symptom— 
The Demonetization of Silver Effected as 
a Result of It. 

The memory of hundreds of patriots who 
raised their voices in protest against the 
slave system is insulted by the following 
statement which is used in an argument 
advanced to show the temperance and 
probity of Mr. Bland: ‘‘ We recall the fact 
that many of the speeches which did most 
to force the civil war were made by habit- 
ual drunkards or by men incapable at im- 
portant crises of resisting the temptation 


a 


| to incapacitate their brains by overstimu- 


lation.” It is interesting to note that abso- 
lutely no definite statement is made as to 
Bland’s whereabouts during the period 
1861-1865. It is assumed that he was either 
in California or Nevada, but whether he 
sided with the North or the South it is dif- 
ficult to say. He was twenty-six years old 
when Lincoln made his first call for troops 
and could have done a yeoman service for 
the North as McKinley, Garfield, Logan, 
Miles, or other civilians if he had been so 
minded. Possibly his sympathy, like that 
of many other Missourians, was with the 
South. 

Bland’s reputation for temperance, prob- 
ity, honor, and devotion to public duty has 
not been enhanced by the aboye statement, 
or others of the same kind, and it is a mis- 
take that an wunprejudiced, fair-minded 
man was not selected to be his biographer. 
The volume will serve as a typical Bryan 
campaign document, but will scarcely be 
considered an impartial biography of Bland, 
a man whose Congressional record was en- 
viable, but it is hardly broad and strong 
enough to bear the burden of such an in- 
auspicious account of his life as this one im 


Burns and Tam Samson. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

“Tam Samson” was a gray-haired vet- 
eran sportsman, who, on one occasion 
when out goorfowl shooting, and feeling 
the welght of years begin to press ypon 
him, expressed the belief that the expedi- 
tion was to be his last, and desired, in 
somewhat tragic style, that he might die 
and be buried in the moors. 

Burns, hearing of this, immediately com- 
posed his famous elegy, in which he related 
at length the exploits and skill of his hero, 
ending each verse with the plaintive line, 
“Tam Samson's dead.”’ 

Some one having told Samson that Burns 
had written a poem—‘‘a gey queer ane "— 
about him, he sent for the poet, and in 
something like wrath asked him to read 
what he had written. On hearing the re- 
cital of his exploits he smiled grimly, and 
seemed by no means displeased. ‘ But,” 
he exclaimed, “I'm no’ dead yet, Robin; 
wherefore should ye say that I'm dead?” 
Burns retired for a few minutes; then he 
returned, and recited to Tam the following 
verse, which he had composed in the in- 
terval: 

PER CONTRA. 
Go, bbe: Sard canter like a filly 


hro’ a’ the streets an’ n o 
Pell ev" social, honest billie 


cease his grievin, - 
ol Death's gleg. guilig, 
_ Samson laughed gleefully, and exclaimed: 
“‘That’s no’ bad, Robin; that'll 


Killie, 





‘Americans have again. made-an interest- 
discovery in Babylonia. As announced 

by cable several days ago, the expedition 
under the auspices of the University of 
_ Pennsylvanix, and under the direction of 
e Prof. Hilprecht, has found at Nippur, one 
_ of the four cities mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis, the library of the great temple, 
_the age of which is upward of 4,000 years. 
The Daily News of London prints an inter- 
esting article about this discovery, from 
which we take the following: 


“The Daily News was the first to inform 
English readers, three years ago, of the re- 
markable discoveries at Nippur made by 
the expedition sent out by the Pennsylva- 
nia University. These discoveries carried 
back the history of the Babylonian civiliza- 
tion to a period more than seven thousand 
years before Christ. Nippur itself had then 
been identified with Calneh, one of the four 
cities mentioned in the Book of Genesis 
«Chapter x., verse 10,) as the beginning of 
the kingdom of Nimrod, ‘the mighty, 
hunter before the Lord,’ and also as the 
place to which Nebuchadnezzar brought 
the captives of Judea. The chief—or, as he 
is called, the ‘Scientific Director '—of the 
American expedition, to whom these latter 
discoveries are mainly due, is Prof. Hilp- 
recht, who has just 1:eturned to Constan- 
tinople, doing the journey in this hot season 
on horseback. Part of his road (from Mos- 
sul to Mardin) led through the then very 
unsafe district of the Tai Bedouins, who 
‘were at war with the powerful Shammar 
tribes. The energy he has shown in this 
journey, where he has astonished every- 
body by remaining in the saddle twelve to 
cighteen hours daily, and on one day twen- 
ty-one hours, is characteristic of the man. 
I have had the opportunity of learning from 
‘him what are the principal results of this 
year’s work, and hasten once more to put 
your readers in possession of thein. 


“ First and most important is the discov- 
ery of the library of the great temple at 
Ni pur. As far back as eleven years ago, 
when Dr. Peters of New York. was at the 
head of the expedition! Prof. Hilprecht 
pointed out that the remains of this library 
would be found at the very place where the 
discovery has taken place this year. The 
find has been much more important than 
could have been anticipated. In the course 
of three months, no less than 17,200 tablets, 
covered with cuneiform writing, have been 
recovered. These are not of the character 
mentioned in my former notice of the dis- 
covery of tablets, namely, the recovery of 
private business contracts, conveyances, 
letters, and the like, but bear more resem- 
blance to the contents of an ordinary li- 
brary. The tablets are historical, philo- 
logical, and literary. They treat of myth- 
ology, of grammar and lexicography, of 
science, and of mathematics. There is rea- 
son to believe that they will for the first 
time enable the world to form an adequate 
idea of life in Babylonia such as only could 
be possible by the discovery of a national 
library, recording the national progress in 
literature, science, and thought generally. 
No document is found in this collection of 
a later date than 2280 B. C. As this date 
marks the invasion of the Elamites, the 
fact adds confirmatory evidence that the 
library was destroyed during this invasion. 


‘““The unexplored remains of the library 
s#re even more extensive than those already 
examined. The tablets are generally ar- 
ranged with regularity on clay shelves 
around the rooms of the library, and Prof. 
Hilprecht estimates that at their present 
rate of working five more years will be 
necessary to excavate and examine the 
contents. He thinks it probable, judging 
from the contents already found in the 
rooms excavated, and from various other 
reasons, that the unexplored part will yield 
150,000 tablets to be added to those al- 
ready discovered. As the library was one 
of great renown, the chief glory of the 
temple in early Babylonia, the chief col- 
lege for instruction in law and religion, 
which as in all early systems were inex- 
tricably bound together, and, indeed, in all 
studies judged worthy of attention, it is 
evident that no examination of the con-= 
tents can be too careful. It is, in fact, 
hardly too much to say that if the unex- 
plored parts should prove as rich in re- 
sults as that already found, there will be 
no example in the world’s history, not 
even in Egypt, of so complete a recovery 
of the records of an ancient civilization. 

“The American expedition had to suspend 
its investigation of the great library tem- 
porarily in order to continue its systematic 
work at the temple and to complete the 
examination of the south and eastern lines 
of the walls of fortification of ancient Nip- 
pur. These walls show clearly the different 
epochs in which they were constructed. 
There are, first, portions of which the 
builders were the Pre-Sargonic rulers. 
These are followed by the works of Sar- 
gon (S800 B. C.) and of Narum-Sin, his 
son; then about a thousand years later are 
the fortifications of Ur-Gur, to be followed 
by the later Cassite Kings, belonging to the 
comparatively modern period of from 1700 
to 1100 B. C. The numerous weapons found 
along the whole line of fortification, espe- 
cially in the lower strata, were welcome 
material for determining the methods em- 
ployed by besieging armies in the earliest 
periods of Babylonian history. 

‘In the course of the present excavations 
a palace belonging tothe pre-Sardonic pe- 
riod was uncovered beneath an accumula- 
tion of seventy feet of rubbish on the 
southwestern side of the Shatt-en-Nil, di- 
viding Nippur in two parts. Prof. Hil- 
precht himself, having never been doubt- 
ful as to the actual site of the temple 
hibrary at Nippur since his first visit to 
Babylonia in 1589, considers the discoy- 
ery of this large building, with 600 fect 
frontage, which will probably turn out to 
be the palace of the early priest-Kings of 
Nippur, as the most important result of this 
year’s campaign. Already the few rooms 
excavated have giveh valuable results in 
the shape of pre-Sargonic tablets, of seal 

lnders of the earliest type, and clay fig- 
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cations which have been met with, both 
in the palace itself and in the materials 
which have ben taken from it for building 
purposes, Prof. Hilprecht anticipates that 
statues will probably be found of a charac- 
ter similar te those which the Prench ex- 
pedition has discovered at Tello. 

“Other discoveries made by the Philadel- 
phian expedition are of value. Some of the 
earlier conclusions have had to be correct- 
ed. The large building discovered at the 
beginning of the first campaign, a portton 
of which was unearthed by the Rev. Dr. 
Peters, the first director of the expedition, 
a comparatively well-preserved structure, 
with a remarkable colonnade, has now been 
excavated completely and its character 
been ascertained. It proves to be a thou- 
sand years later than Dr. Peters judged it 
to be. It is a work of the Persian or Par- 
thian period. The later cruciform structure 
of the temple, which aroused considerable 
interest because of its form and magni- 
tude, appears by this year’s exploration to 
have nothing to do with the temple proper, 
but to be # strong fortification constructed 
some time during the last two centuries 
preceding our era, and of considerable im- 
portance even at the times of the first Ro- 
man Emperers, when the Temple of Bel 
was in ruins, having ceased to be a sanc- 
tuary. 

‘* Beyond doubt the greatest success of the 
year is that accomplished by the American 
expedition. The importance of the discov- 
ery of the pre-Sargonic palace and of the 
library of so famous a temple as that of 
Nippur was at once recognized. The sys- 
tematic and thorough examination which 
it is hoped will be made next year prom- 
ises to give a full and detailed picture of 
life-in what the author of the Book of Gen- 
esis regarded as one of the oldest cities 
in the world, and one whose origin, even in 
his time, was attributed to the famous 
hunter whose name has become mythical. 
The results of the explorations will proba- 
bly show that Nippur was as important in 
the fifth millennium before Christ as it was 
in the third, that it anticipated the civili- 
zation and the period when Babylon took 
the lead by at least two thousand years, 
and that at this early period the human 
race in Babylonia had acquired arts and 
knowledge which hitherto have only been 
attributed to a much later period. 

**In conclusion, it should be noted that this 
American expedition is one of the many 
valuable results which are due to the mag- 
nificent generosity of American citizens. 
The Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly Dr. W. Pepper, and now 
Dr. C. C. Harrison, assisted by a number 
of Philadelphia gentlemen, prominent 
among whom are two bankers, Mr. E. W. 
Clark and Mr. C. H. Clark, the first-named 
being the Chairman of the Committee of 
Babylonian Exploration, deserve credit for 
their devotion to this purely scientific 
cause, From the commencement of the ex- 
plorations, some ten or twelve years ago, 
they have been prominently connected with 
it.” 


Two Other $500 Books. 


Two additions to the list of five-hundred- 
dollar books lately published in Tue Sar- 
uRDAY Review are to be made because of 
recent sales held in London by Sotheby, 
Witkinson & Hodge. On July 21 they sold 
a copy of Turberville’s ‘ Epitaphs, Epi- 
grams, Songs, and Sonnets,’’ 1570, for £105, 
and on July 28 an imperfect, small, and 
much repaired copy of the first folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays, 1623, for £252. 
First folio Shakespeares, in varying states 
of condition, are soid every auction season, 
but George Turberville’s book is of exces- 
sive rarity and even the present copy, 
though a leaf of the ‘‘ Table’”’ was in fac 
simiie, was well worth possessing. The 
late Henry Huth gave £157 10s. in 1869 for 
a perfect copy, which Alfred H. Huth late- 
ly removed, with his many other treasures, 
from Bolney House, Ennismore Gardens, 
London, 8S. W., to Biddesden, Andover. 

Turberville’s ‘‘ Epitaphs” is an extra- 
ordinarily scarce and interesting Shake- 
spearean volume. The copy sold July 21 
was formerly in the Radcliffe, Farmer, and 
Bibliotheca Anglo Poetica collections. On 
the fly leaf Dr. Farmer wrote in 1776 that 
it was the only copy he had seen. Its 
Shakespearean interest consists in the fact 
that on Page 143 is ‘‘An Epitaph on the 
Death of Maister Arthur Brooke, Drounde 
in Passing to New Haven.’ Brooke, who 
died about 1563, was the first translator 
(from the Italian) of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
and Turberville, in his book, thus refers to 
the translation: 


In proofe that he for Myter did excell, 

As may be judged by Juliet and hir mate; 
For there he shewyde his cunning passing 

well, 

When he the tale to English did translate. 

There was no of this interesting 
volume in the United States when the Gro- 
Her Club’s “ Collations "' were published, in 
1893, but the rarity of the “ Epitaphs”’ is 
so notorious that this fact is not astonish- 
ing. 


copy 


Browning’s “Lost Leader.” 


Mrs. Thomas Power O'Connor has written 
a play bearing the title of Browning's 
poem ‘* The Lost Leader,”’ which may be pro- 
duced during the coming season in London. 
Commenting on this fact, an English paper 
says that no one ever discovered just who 
Browning's “ Lost Leader” was, but that 
Mrs. O’Connor “has found line after line 
which would apply to Charles Stewart Par- 
nell and has woven a play after them.” 

The original of the great poet’s “ Lost 
Leader "' (which first appeared in “ Bells 
and Pomegranates’ in 1845) could not of 
course have been Parnell. In a letter to 
the late Rev. A. B. Grosart, Browning set- 
tled this point finally: 

“I did, in my hasty youth, presume to 
use the great and venerated personality of 
Wordsworth as a sort of painter’s model, 
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Some wants the earth. Yes; and there do 
be some 
That's everlastin’ wantin’ Kingdom Come— 
You hang to what you've got, an’ leave 
the rest 
To them as ain’t contented here at hum. 
You nee'n'ter think the worl's a-goin’ ter 
know 
About it, when you quit this earth below: 
There's several others died sence ‘Lime 
began, 
An’ likely others will keep doin’ so. 
Columns of the Oxford English 


such a boldness in 

man, I should not have talked about 
‘handfuls of silver and bits of riband.’ 
These never influenced the change of poli- 
ties In the great poet, whose defection, 
nevertheless, accompanied as it was by 
a regular face-about of his special party. 
was to my juvenile apprehension, and even 
mature consideration, an event to deplore.” 
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Omar at New Tasks. 


An amusing little volume has been pub- 
lished by Karslake & Co, of London, whieh 
will doubtless be viewed with varied emo- 
tions by Omarians, It is called ‘The So- 
liloquy of a Shadow-Shape on a Holiday 
from Hades,” by Arthur H. Scaife. In this 
poem, written in his own quatrains, Omar 
Khayyam appears as the critic and de- 
nouncer of latter-day mortals, not by any 
means as their corrupter. To a tired Editor 
the old man (Why is Omar, by the way, 
always represented as an old man?) ap- 
pears in a flowing beard, and the Editor 
takes him to his club for a chat: 


“What name shall I put down?” asked 
the Editor, as he opened the visitors’ book. 

“Omar Khayyam," said the old Persian, 
with Oriental dignity. 

The Editor entered the name, but did not 
put any address. A certain sense of deli- 
cacy prevented him from pressing inquiries 
on that point. 

Then they went up stairs to the visitors’ 
room, which they had all to themselves. 

“Have a whisky and soda or a lemon 
squash?" 

* Thanks, I never drink anything now.” 
There was a slight emphasis on the “ now” 
which was not lost on the Bditor. 

“What a change!"’ he thought. 

“ Yes,"" said the old man slowly, 
somewhat of a change.” 

Naturally, the conversation soon turned 
to literary matters: 

“T am gilad,”’ said Omar, “ to think that 
my poor verses have at last begun to meet 
with some slight show of appreciation. 
But, oh dear me! the points that have been 
missed by my translators!” 

* Not by FitzGerald?" 

“ Yes, even by FitzGerald; but let that 
pass.”’ 


“it is 


It seems that Omar has written a new 
Rubatyat on his observations of London 
life, and is anxious to have the Editor 
translate it. The Editor accepts the com- 
mission, and a delightfully wicked satire, 
of which the following quatrain is a fair 
sample, is reeled off: 

As for your marriages: on making search 
I find, to tie the knot, you go to Church; 

To get the knot untied you go to Law 
And leave your Holy Mother in the lurch. 

But this not all. The English poet 
Matlock has presented a version of Lucre- 
tius in the form of the Rubaiyat, quotable 
scraps of which are now going the rounds 
of the English literary journals. But in 
the August number of Scribner's Magazine 
we find what Omarians may think at first 
glance is the unkindest cut of all, in the 
shape of ‘ Granny’s’ Omar." “ Granny,” 
however, as may be judged by the best of 
her Rubaiyat, is not devoid of common 
rense; as a satirist on Omar, however, 
she 1s a distinct failure—her philosophy is 
too near the Persian’s: 


is 


Come now! cheer up an’ have a cup o’ tea! 

Things ain't so hard’s you make ‘em out to 
be. 

Be happy while 

long | 

But what it soon must end fer you an’ me. 


you can; time ain't so 


‘Dictionary. 
From The Academy. 

It was not expected that the amateur 
statisticlan would await for the completion 
of The 
dealing 
student 


Oxford English Dictionary 
with its noble dimensions One 
has already produced a mass of 
figures which leave on the mind a general- 
ly useful impression of the vastness of Dr. 
Murray's work. Taking the volumes from 
the first down to the word “ infer,”’ but ex- 
cluding those from “ graded” to the end 
of G, (all of which are not published,) the 
statistician finds that there have already 
appeared 16,516 columns, 10% inches long. 
If these each 214 inches wide, 
were set on end the type would extend for 
upward of 244 miles—4.645 yards—or, say, 

Nearly four times as high as Snowdon 

Only 602 
Mont Blanc, 

Over 38 times as high as to the top of 
the Paul's Cathedral. 

Nearly 69 times the height of the Monu- 
ment. 

More than 14 times as high as the Fiffel 
Tower. 

Upward of 15 times the length of London 
Bridge. 

Almost 100 times round the dome of the 
reading room of the British Museum. 

It is also calculated that the dictionary 
already contains more than 70,000,000 let- 
ters, and more than 12,000,000 words, while 
for a penny the purchaser receives 1 yard 
1 foot and 8 inches of erudition 
wide. 


before 


columns, 


yards short of the height of 


cross on St. 


inches 
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For Perpetual Copyright, 
Andrew Lang in Longman's. 

One grievance, if no more, authors labor 
under—the running out of copyright by 
efflux of time. Think how Scott, his debts 
paid, would have provided for his family 
had copyright lasted longer. The heirs of 
Keats and Coleridge, men neglected by pur- 
chasers in their day, would have been be- 
queathed a competence. Most of Dickens's 
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| y REALLY 
KNOW about the Chinese sit- 
uation? Do you understand the 
missionary conditions? Do you 
realize “our relations with the 
Chinese? If not, you will do so 
when you have read 


The Crisis in China, 


written by Rear-Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, R. N., C. B., 
M. P.; His Excellency Wu 
Ting-Fang, Chinese Minister to 
the United States; Right Hon. 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M. 
P.; Archibald R. Colquhoun, and 
other eminent authorities. Amer- 
ica’s interests in China and our 
share in the event of the partition 
of the empire are all set forth in 
a succinct and authoritative man- 
ner. The SECOND EDITION 
of this successful book is now 
ready. 


Stephen Crane’s new book, 


Whilomville Stories, 


is a collection of the best stories 
of boys ever written. It is not 
a book which the boys themselves 
would appreciate fully. But 
grown men and women will smile 
many atime over Jimmie Tres- 
cott’s doings and the fighting 


“new boy ” and the others. 
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Fhe rapid succession of NEW 
EDITIONS through which 


Bequeathed 


is passing is a merited tribute to 
the author of “ The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick.” A good love 
story is pretty apt to find plenty 
of readers. 

The Crisis in China. Cutsand Maps, $1 


Whilomville Steries. Illustrated, $1.50 
Bequeathed . . . . .. . $41.50 





Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 


works are now out of copyright—a real 
hardship while an author's sons and daugh- 
ters are in the land. Surely copyright 
might be protected, “for two lives,’ at 
least. The authors literally “‘ created ”’ the 
property, which, in their lifetime, many of 
them did not enjoy. If we are to have 
property at all, the author's property ought 
to be the most, not the least, sacred. The 
present law not injure many novel- 
ists; their books rarely survive their lives; 
in this world they have good things. The 
law injures men who, in this life, like Cole- 
ridge and Keats, have not good things, but 
who might,.if permitted, provide for their 
descendants. If anything is unjust, this 
part of the law of copyright is unjust. As 
far as it can it discourages the great 
minds which are unlucky as to be in 
advance of the taste er knowledge of their 
age. But the injustice strikes very few 
of us children of a year or two. For my 
part, I think that no man of letters should 
lend himself as “ editor,’’ or what not, to 
publishers who seize on a valuable book as 
soon as the law does not forbid this “ body 
snatching.’’ 


does 


so 


THE FLIGHT OF YEARS. 
I. 
The flight of years, like a dream appears— 
Lost with the oblivious past! 
What now remains, that memory gains 
Of wisdom that will last? 


Il. 


Of human lore, perchance, brief store— 
Since limited its sphere; 
And human life, 


fraught with strife, 
Disports with hope and fear. 


Itt. 
At eventide, some thoughts may glide 
Beyond the setting sun; 
Or 
And earth's turmoil is done; 


when night's pall envelops all, 


IV. 
Silent and fleet, like angel feet, 
Time hurries us along 
To that fair strand “the Promised Land ’’*— 
Those of the Pilgrim throng. 


Vv. 
There, hopes and fears, with vanished years, 
Will thenceforth ever 
And sweetest harmony shall be 
With that blest Home: of Peace! 


cease, 


VL 
Such hope inspires the heare that tires 
With transient things of Time, 
And solace gains, 'midst griefs and pains, 
From God's great gift sublime! 
~—FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 





